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Na OT TE Ig lo Oe. 


‘He sat in the medow and Plucked with glad heart the spoil of the 


flowers, »athering them one by one.’ —(Eurip. Frag 754.) 


Love isa principle of Unification and Assimilation, The torce of 


attraction in every atom and one form of life losing itself ia another 


form (Assimilation) and thereby resulting in Growth—all are mani 


festations of the form of Love. 


“Ee whom destiny places amony the group of lovers becomes 


free tromthe mosque aud the temple He whose mode of Life is annt- 


bilatlon and ‘kaqr' (detachment from the world), has neither relation 


nor belief nor gnosis nor religion. 
Room, 


Who has drunk deep at the fountain. ot oriental learning, and 


isa fine flower of oriental 


R.R. Rajeur. 


is familtar with all the trends of thought 


culture. 


PREFACE. 
INSPIRING THAUGHTS, 


From earlie-t days great men have saught tu: 
express, in languages sufhciently vivid beautiful o: 
dramatic, the truths which they realised within 
their soul. [rath about life and living, about 
God and man. And inorder that you, who have 
read this book, may eajoy some of the fine:t fresh 
fruits which the wisdom of the age can yield. A 
selection has been made from anscient Scriptures, 
from prophetic-writinys, from philosophy, drama 
and poetry. From the four quarters of the Globe 
has this harvest of good things been culled, and 
having read and pondered the Hindings of so many 
and varied inspired voices, who can no doubt tel! 
that, ail wisdom whether of east or west, Is 
eternal, 

We all know that “the old order changeth, 
yielding place to new” seen at close quarters, such 
change may seem alarming-cataclysmic, But in 
the long march of history man’s spirit ever presses 
forward, seeking a better day, so have the prophets 
foretold and the poets sung. Great teachers come 
and go, but their message ts always the same, 

It will clear however to the thaughtful reader, 
that the teachings of modern Psychologists are 
rooted in the past-that Pastwhich is the living 
soutce from which we children of today are ever 
created to tread with jest and courage and curiosity 
the illimitable ladder of life. 

The greatest care have been taken in makin 
the selection of Proverbs, speeches, and teachings 
from the books to the religious tenets uf the all 
teligion. This book contains sublimest truths. 


one 


oC 
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the study of which can not but elevate the reader 
Spiritually, Ethicall, motally, and socially. There 
is not the least tinge of secraterianism in them. 
They teach the bighest and purest principles that 
serves, to bind man to man and Inspire the be- 
liever with an ambition to serve the public, to 
sactifice all and die for their Sake. 

The modern student, lagislators, debators, 
Speakers competitors in service €xaminations, and 
executives, all of whom have but limited time and 
patience this book may partly fulfl their ambition 
and requirements, 

Rubatyat of Omar Khayam, Rumi, and Ayat, 
and Gurbani etc have been taken from the litera- 
fures translated by different English and Indian 
authérs ii. Ri Rajat. 


Fools and sirners give counsel to the w orld, 
The words of the wise are set at naught. 
No man tells the truth or cares for Justiec, 
Telling what is untrue has become the practice in the world 
With violence men commit flagrant iniquity, 
In the hands of tyrants there is a sharp sword. 
There is no Governor, Ruler, or Emperor. 
The country and all the people in it have been made desolate, 
Great coufusion has fallen on the country, 
There is a sword jn every man's hand, 
Tke purdah of shame and modesty has been lifted 
And all the world goes naked in the open bazar. 
Thieves have become leaders of men, 
Harlots have become mistresses of the household 
The company of devils has multiplied exceedingly. 
The state of the noble is Pitiable, 
Nen of menial birth flourish and the peasants are in great prosperity, 
The Jata have become masters of our country, 
Everywhere there isa new Government. 
(From the stery of Hir and Ranjha by Waris Shah, ) 





Prayer 


“All this power of supervising and supporting 
the universe is certainly centered in Him-He is 
the One, One alone and only One.* R17. {-1-3to7. 


“All the luminous and moving bodies and 

as for as of nature have all their being in Him.” 
Rey Veda. 1-1-8, 

The Supreme Absoiute Being is full of 
splendour like the sun, far beyond the darkness, 
knowing Him alone one can leave death behind. 
There is oo other path for the attainment of 
salvation. aj, Feda, KXX1-18. 


His lovely path of virtue where learned men 
desirous of acquiting Divine enjoyment, verily 
ever happy. The Lofty Chief One is out true 
Friend. And there exists in Him (All-perva- 
ding God) the well of meath, may | attain to that. 

fig Veda. 1-1545, 

O Almighty God! make me immortal in that 
tealm wherein happiness and_ bliss are in abun- 
dance, Wherein cheerfulness and felicity are 
continued together and all the desires are 
fulfilled. O Lord we crave fot the same immortal 
bliss. Shower 4ponus as the gentle rain from 
heaven. fiay Veda 1X-11311. 

O God ! make me an object of love among 
the enlightened persons, and make me beloved 
among the rulers of the world: Make me dear 
to all who happen to see me Whether they be 
ordinary men or noble persons, 

Atharva Veda X(X.62-1. 


BANDE MATARAM 
Mother, I bow to thee! 
Rich with thy hurrying streams, 
Bright with thy orchard gleams, 
Cool with thy winds of delight. 
Dark fields waving, Mother of 
might, 
Mother free. . 
Glory of moonlight dreams, 
Over thy branches and lordiy 
streams, 
Clad in thy blossoming trees. 
Mother, giver of ease, 
Laughing low and sweet! 
Mother, I kiss thy feet. 
Speaker sweet and low! 
Mother, to thee I bow. 
Who hath said thou art weak in 
thy lands, 
When the swords flash out in twice : 
seventy million hands 
And seventy million voices roar 
Thy dreadful name from shore 
| to shore? 
With many strengths who art 
mighty and stored, 
‘Yo thee ] call, Mother and Lord! 
Thov who savest, arise and savel 
To her I cty who ever her foemen 
. oe drave 
Back from plain and sea 
_  :  And-shook herself free. 


< (Sri Aurobindo’s veralficatién into, English © 
| an from the original, first published ‘in 4207). 


Universal Truth 
CHAPTER TI 


A 


Sucked the honey from different flowers 
And built the honey comb, 
Re. R. Rajput. 
‘Love, in a land of infidels 
Would lead to God,” 
Rochester. 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs 
Married to immortal verse, 
Milton. 
I will make thee glorious by my pen 
And famous by my sword 


Marquis of M Ontross. 
I 


“I know what’s tight, nor only so, 
But also practice what I know”? 


{I 
When falls the soldier brava, 


Dead at the feet of wrong, 
The poet sings and guards his grave ~ 
With sentinels of song, 


A. J. Ryan, 


Psulny. 


il 


“We call on fortune, and her aid implore, 
Whilk pradence is the goddess adore.” 


Juvenal. Sat X. V. 165. 
1V 


‘There mighty Czlsar waits his vital hour, 
Impatient for the world, and grasps his 
promised power.’ 


Virgil, (Aeneid, V I.) 
Vv 


On. minute gives invention to destroy ; 
what to rebuild will a whole age «cmploy. 
Congreve. 
VI 
On a Poet’s lips | slept 
Dreaming like a love-adept 
In the sound his breathing Wept ; 
Nor sevks nor finds he mortal blisses, 
But feeds on tne aerial Kisses 
Of shapes that haunt thought’s wilderness. 
He will watch from dawn to gloom, 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
The yellow, bees in the ivy-bloom, 
Nor heed nor see what things they be ; 
But frome these create he can 
Form more real than living man, 
Norsligns of immortality 


P. BB. Sheile... 
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Having flung aside the sword, there is nothing 
except the cup of love which I can offer to these 
who opose me. It is by offering that cup that 
"expect to draw them close to me. 


j Maharma Gandhi. 


The reformer‘s path is strewn not with roses, 
but with thorns, and he has to walk warily. 
e can but limp, dare not jump. 


Mahatma Gandhi. 


Man becomes great cxacizly in the degree in 
which he works for the welfare of his fellow- 
men, — Mahatma Gandht. 

Effort that does not flag, resolution that never 
weakens, and thought that does, not wander from 
the main task—these desirable traits are stepping 
stones to success, — Selected. 


Confidence imparts a wondrous inspi ation 
to its possessor, It hears him on in security 
either to meet no danger or to find matter,of 
glorious trial_— Milton. 


| Were there but a single mercy apportioned to 
bach moment of out lives, the sum would rise very 
high ; but how is our arithmetic confounded when 
€very minute is more than we can distinctly 
dumber !— stowe, 


S Vil 
‘What is freedom ?—you can teli 


_ That which slavery is, too well 
For its very name has grown 
To an echo of your own, 


a) 
*tis to work and have such Pay 
As Just keep life from day to day 
in your lives, 1s in a cell. 
For the tyrant’s use to dwell 
So that ye for them are made 
Loom, and Plough, and sword and spade 
With or without your own will bent 
To their defence and nurishment. 
*tis to see your children weak 
With there mothers Pine and Peak, 
When the winter winds are bleak— 
hey are dying, whilst I speak. 
’tis to hunger for such diet 
As the rich man in his riot, 
Costs to the fat dogs that lie 
Surfeiting beneath his cye. 
*tis to be slave in soul 
And to hold no st: ong control 
Over your own wills, but be 
All that others make of ye. 
And at length when ye complain 
With a murmur weak and vain 
tis to see the tyrant’s crew 
Ride over your wives and you 
Blood is on the grass like dew 


> 


Nepolean 


Kings are like stars-thcey ‘ise and set-they hav 
the worship of the world, but no repose. 


P. B. Shelley. 


none knoweith the extent of his outline. 


Lord Rams f 


. > % 


Man, like God, is a spirit, and can achieve his 
ends, and thus fulfill his life, 
Selected. 


Unbroken line of saints and seets, running 
, like the stitches of a golden thread through the 
pes pattern of human affairs, ° 


? 
at 


} selecsed. 
| VII 
Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like whithered leaves to quicken a new bitth 
And, by the incantition of this ver e, 
Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind |! 
| Be through my lips to unawakened earth 
The trumpet of a prophecy ! O Wind, 
¢ If winter comes, can spring be for behind | 


P. B. Shelley. 


An honest man’s word is as good as his bond. 
“ Old Proverb, 


# No man is justified in doing evil on the ground 
is expediency. 
, Theodore Roosevelt. 


IX 


L World! O Life! O Time! 
2 On whose last steps | climb, 
Trembling at that where I had stood before ; 
When will return the glory of your prime ? 
No more—Oh, never more ! 
Out of the day, and night 


( 6 ) 


A -o7 has taken flight : 
Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar 
Meve my faint heart with grief, but with deligh 
No more__Oh, never more ! 


P. B. Shelley. 


To talk the right and live the wrong is foolist 
deceit, doing one self the most harm. 


Maty Baker Eddy. 


We cannot depend on loose obligations, ot 
mere verbiage, on words in treaties. 
Mander. 


All punishment is mischief. All punishment 
in itself is evil...It ought oniy to be admitted in 
as fac as it promises to cxclude some greater evil. 

Jeremy Bentham. , 


Having a purpose, more especially if it be an 
unselAsh one, an individual can steer a true coufse 
heave to in a stotm, and set sail again ‘when fait 
winds return, Each day’s progress’ is then some- 
thing to put in the | 1g, a new pos ition reached, 
fresh hazard overcome. 

Selected. 
x 


Like a high born maiden 
| In a palace towct 


Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 


With music sweet as love, which over flows h@ 
bower : 


a 


Like a glow-warm golden 
: In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue. 
Among the flowers and grass which screen it from 
che view ; 
Like a rose embower'd 
In its own green leaves 
By warm winds deflower’d 
' Till the scent it gives. 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy 
winged thieves : 
P. B. Shalley. 


‘It shows how dangerous it 1s to be too good’ 
G. B. Shaw. 


The most satisfactory thing in ail this earthly 
life is to be able to serveour fellowbeings. To 
be of service is a solid foundation for contenr- 
ment in this world. —Charles Eliot. 

By discharging our duty thoroughly and well, 
subordinati g pers nal desires to principle, and 
personal amition to an exalted love of country, we 
will not only receive the endorsement of the people 
but, what is far better, we will deserve their 
endorsement. —Champ,Clark. 

When you make a mistake, don’t look back 
at it long. Take the treason of the ‘hing into 
your mind, and then look forward. Mistakes are 
lessons of wisdom ..,.. Tie past cannot be 
changed, ‘The future is yet in your power. 


—Hugh W hite. 
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‘Good nature disarms enmity allays irritation 
stops even the - arrulity of fault finding. It more. 
than half overcomes envy. A really good natured 
man is the mort troublesome morsel that the 
malign passions ever attempted to feed upon, 
ile is the mitered Sopetior of irritable pexs ms. 

— Anon. 

{fal thc misety which many people suffer in 
this world could be traced to the soure ftom 
which it -prings, it would be found that the greater 
portion of it emerges from their own errors and 
mistakes in life; but unfort:nately for the good of 
mankind, this is never known for each one, whose 
misery is made apparent to the world conceals 
the real cause of it within his own breast. 

— James Ellas. 
x1 
Drink to me only with rhine eyes, 
And J will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a kiss but in the Cup 
And Ill not look for wine. 
Tke thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ashk a drink Divine ; 
But might J of jove’s nectar sup, 
I would not change for thine. 
I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not soe much honouring thee 
As giving it a hope that there 
It could not wither’d be ; 
But thou thereon didst only breathe 
And sent’st it back to mc ; 
Since when it grows, and smells, I swe tf, 
Not of itse'fbu thee! = | B. Jonson 
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~ Prom exchanging glances, they: advance to 
acts of courtesy, of gallantry, then to fiery passion, 
to plighting troth and ‘marriage.’ Hmerson. 


It is common to over look what is near by 
keeping the eye fixed on something remote. Tn 
the same manner present opportunities are reg- 
lected anc attainable good is slighted by minds, 
busied in extensive ranges, and intent upon future 
advantages. Life, however short, is made shorter 
by waste of time.’ — Johnson. 


I know no safe depository of the ultimate 
powers of society bur the people themselves ; and 
if we think them not enlightened enough to 
exetcise their contract with a wholesome discretion 
the remedy is not to take it :rom them but to 
inform their discretion by education. 


—Thomas Jefferson. 
XII ; 


‘ e 


It is not beauty I demand, 

A crystal brow, the moon’s despair, 
Nor the snow’s daughter, a white hand, _ 
Nor mermaid’s yellow pride of hair : 
Tell me not of your starry eyes, 

Yours lips that seem on roses fed, 

Your breast, where Cupid trembling lies 
-Nor sleeps for kissing of his bed :— 

A bloomy pair of vermeil cheeks 

Like Heb’s in her ruddiest hours, | 
A breath that softer music speaks 

Than summer winds a—wooing flowers, 
There are but guads : may, what ate lips } 
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Coral beneath the ocean—stream, 
Whose brink when your adventurer sips 
Full oft he perisheth on them. 
And what are chceks, but ensigns off, . 
That wave hot youth to fields of blood ! 
Did Helen’s breast, though never so soft, 
Do Greece or LLium any good ? 
Eyes can with baleful ardour burn ; 
Poison can breath, that erst perfumed ; 
‘Uhere’s many a white hand holds an urn 
With lover’s hearts to dust consumed. 
For crystal brows—there’s nought within ; 
Lhev are but empty cells for pride ; 
He who the Syren’s hair would win 
Is mostly stangled in the tide, 
Give me instead of Beauty’s bust, 
I tender heart, a loyal mind 
Which with temptation I could trust, 
Yet never, link’d with error find, — 
eOnc in whose gentle bosom | 
Could pour my secret heart of woes 
Lik. the care —-burthen’d honey—fly 
That hides his murmurs in the rose.— 
My carthy comforter ! whose love 
So indefeasible might be 
That when my spirit won above, 


Hers could not for sympathy. 
G. Darley. 


Awake for morning in the Bowl of Night _ 
Has flung! the state that puts the Stars to Fligh : 





1. Stone—Flinging a stoae into a cup was the desert 
signal for.—‘*To horse ?” 


( il ) 


And Lo | the huater of the East has caugic: 

The Sultan’ Turret in a Noose of Light. 
Dreaming when Dawn’s? Left Hand was int esky 
| heard a voice within the Tavern cry, 

Awake mv Little one and fill the Cup 

Before Life’s Ligour in its Cup be dry.” 
Come, fill the Cup, and in the Fire of Spr'ag 
The \Vinter Garment of Repentance fling ; 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 

To fly—and Lo | The Bird is on the Wing. 
And look--a thousand Blossoms with the Day 
Woke—and a thousand scatter’d into the Clay : 
And this firss Summer Month that bring the Rose 
Shall take jamsy’d and Kaikobad away. 

“How sweet is mortal Savranty |” think some : 
Others —‘“‘How blest the paradise to come!” 
Ah, take the Cash in hand waive the Rest ; 
Ah, the brave Masic of a distant Drum } 

Look io the Rose that blows about us—‘“tLo, 
Laughiny:.” she cays, “into the World I blow ¢ 
At once the silken! Tassel of my Purse 

Tear and its Treasure on the Garden throw.” 
Ah tmy Belove’d fill the Cup that clears 
To—day of past Regrets and future Fears— 
To— morrow ?—Why, To - ciortow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday's Sew’n® thousand Years. 


2 Dawn's Letr Hand—False dawn, a nebulou 
light on rhe horizon about an heur cefore dawn. 


3. Cash—Present experience. Rest—The future. 
4. Silken Tassel—The goiden center of the rose. 


5. Seven thousand years—A thousand years t 
each of the seven planers. 


Bn 
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Lo ! some we ioved, the loveliest and the best 
That Time and Fate of ali their Vintage prest, 
Have drunk their Cun « Round or two before 
And  aepv one crept silently to Rest, 
Ab, dill the . lip * what bores ic a repeat 
How Time is sii ping underneath our feet ; 
Unborn To--morrow and dead i esrerday, 
Why free about them if To—day be sweet | 
One Moment, in annihilation’s waste, 
One Moment, of the well of Life to tas ec 
The Stars are setting, and the Caravan 
Starts for the diwn of Nothing -- Oh, make haste ! 
And this | know : whether the one True Light, 
Kindle to love, or Wrath consume me quite, 
One Glimpse of It within the Favern cau cht 
Better than in the Temple last outrighr. 

Omar Khayam. 


Who respects his work so highly that he cares 
little what the world thinks of it is the man about 
whom the world comes at least to think a great 
deal, —O. 8S. Morden. 

Opinion is the same law as the pendulum, If 
it goes beyond the centre of gravity on one side, 
it must go as for beyond on the other. It is onl 
after a time that it finds its true resting place and 


becomes settled. 
—Schopenhaver. 


Even so ye also outwardly appear rightious 
fanto men but within ye are full of hy pocticy and 
iniquity. 
—Methew. Ch. 28+ 2611, 
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We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not : 
Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell 


Of seddest thought. P. B, Shelley. 


The use we make of our fortune determines 
its sufficiency, A little is enough if used wisely, 
and too much if expended foolishly. — Bovee, 

Temperament we are born with, character we 
have to make ; and that not inthe grand moments, 
but_in the daiiy, quiet paths of pilgrimage. . 

— PBaldwin Brown, 


Take it not grievously if some think ill of thee 
and speak that which thou wonldst not willingly 
heat. Thou oughtest to judge the worst of thy - 
self and to think no man weaker th n thyself. It 
isno small prudence to keep silence in an evil 
time and inwardly turn thyself ani not be troubled 
by the judgment of men, 


—Thamas A. Kempis. 


The facts of the situation. lead one to the 
inevita le conclusion that the correct economic 
Outlook ior the dominions is to work not towards 
isolation and - economic warfare, but towards 
economic co operation and unity, each trying to 
develop its resources by a sense of healthy rivalry 
with the other and each depending on the other 
for certain essential things of life ind ptogtess, 


—Prof.C. N.V akil. 
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No external advantages can supply the place 
of self-reliance. The force of one’s being, if it 
has any force must come from within. No one 
can safely imitate another ; nor by following in 
the footsteps of anuther can he ever gain distinc- 
tion of enjoy prosperity, 

Ah VW, Clerk, 


Sacrifice the personal and trancient, and you 
tise at once into the impersonal and permanent, 
Give up that narrow cramped self that secks to 
render all things subservient to its own petty 
interest, and you will enter into the company of 
angels, into the very heart and essence of universal 
love. Forget yourself entircly in the sorrows of 
others «nd in ministering to others, and divine 
happiness will emancipate you from all sorrow 
and suffering, 

— James Allen 


Ir is the wisdom of the erocodiJes, that shed 


tears when they would devour. 
— Bacon. 


If they could not act non-violently, they should 
defend themselves violently rather than be cowards. 
But the ability to die smiling at the lands of with- 
out an retaliation, physical or mental. was the 
highest bravery. In no way itis right to spill 
fora fight. That was no self defence, It was 
bad for them bad for the country and utter dis- 
loyalty to their leaders. It was hindering them in 
their march towards Swaraj, 

—M. Gandhi. 
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She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Mee in her aspect and her eyes, 
Thus mello’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 
One shed the more one ray the less, 
Had half impair’d the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face, 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 
And on that cheek and o’er that brow 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 
The smiles that win, the tints thats glow 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 
A tind of peace with all’ below, 
A heart whose love is innocent. Lord Byron, 


The prudent see only the difficulties the bold 
only the advantages, of a great enterptise ; the 
hero sees both, diminishes the former and makes 
the latter Preponderate, and so conquers. 


; Lavotor. 


No external advantages can suppl the p] 
of self-reliance. The rie of sees CHAE fe it 
has any force, must come from within. No one 
can safely imitate another; nor by following in 
the footsteps of another can he ever gain distin- 
ction or enjoy prosperity. 


BR. W. Clark. 
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Remorse goes to sleep during Prosperous. 
petiod and wakes up in adversity. 
Roussean. 


By starving emotions we become humourless, 
tigid and stereotyped ; by fepressing them we 
become literal, teformatory and holier-than-thou : 
cncouraged they perfume life ; discouraged they . 
poison it Dr Joseph Collins. 


It is my certain conviction that no man loses 
his freedom except through his own weakness. 
Mahatma Gandhi, 


All that is humau must retrogtade if it does 


not advance. —Gibbon. 
Lawand arbitrary power ate in eternal enmity. 
—Burke. 

Freedom is a new religion, the religion of 
our age. —Heine. 


The ptogress of mankind is like the incoming 
of the tide, which forany given moment is almost 
as much of aretreat as an advance, but still the 
tide moves on. — Sir A. Helps, 


They whose, affairs ate in a dangerous or con- 
fused state, procecd to make them mote confused 
so that nothing can be settled. — Plautus, 


“fA dispute about practical solutions in politics 
is difficult to settle, as it is usually a question of 
people agrecing not about an absolutely just 
solution, but on th degree of that justice.‘ 

—Hdward Benes. . 


( lv ) 


The world is just beginning to learn thar the 
teal self-interest of one nation, coincides with the 
permanent, with the ultimate, self-interest of 


other nations. —Sumner W elles. 

In a great business there is nothing so fatal as 

cunning management. —Juntius. 
XVI 


Beauty sat bathing by a spring 
Where fairest shades did hide her : 
The wind blew calm, the birds did sing, 
The cool stream ran beside her. 
My wanton thoughts enticed mine eye 
To see what was fornidden : 
But better memory said fie ! 
So vain desire was chidden :— 
Hey nonny nonny O ! 
Hey nonny nonnv ! 
Into a slumber then | fell, 
When found imagination 
Seemed to see, but could not tell 
Her feature or her fashion, 
But ev’n as babes in dreams do smile, 
And some times fall a-weeping, 
So I awaked, as wise this while 
As when i fell a-sleeping : 
Hey nonny nonny O | 
Hey aonny nonny ! 
~—Shephe 
He who is drowned can not ee oe 
speaks is ignorant The sea of love is deen - 
Some wise and clever soul alone can drown In it? 


2 — Selected. 
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Some men’s wit is like a dark lantern, which 
serves their ower turn and guides them their 
own way, bues never known (according to the 
Scripture phrases) either to shine forth before 
men or to glorify their Father in heaven. —Pope. 


Men who are engaged in setting difficult 
questions should be devoid of hatred, of friend- 
ship, of anger, and of soft-heartedness. 

—Sallust. 
XVII 
In all poor foolish things that ive a day 
Eternal Beaut. wandering on her way. 


—Yeats. 
The alternation is death, ruin and starvation 
and a legacy of hate which may last a full century. 
—Louis Fischer. 
XVIII 
Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 


Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar, 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
Erom God, who is our home.’ 
P. B. Shalley. 


He who can not hold his followers in check 
must not unleash them. —Louts Fischer. 
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XIX 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky : 
So was it when my life began, 
So 1s it now lam a man, 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die ! 
The child is father of the man : 
And | could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 
—W ordsworth. 


“Iron sharpeneth iron; soa man sharpeneth 
the countenance of his friend.”? ‘Two are better 
than one ; because they have a good reward for 
their labour.” 


— Proverbs 27 : 17 : Ecclesiastes 4: 9.12, 


“lL honour the anarchist for the love of the 
countty. [honour him for his bravery in being 
willing to die for his countty ; but I ask him - 
‘Is killing honourable? [s ‘the dagger of an 
assassin a fit precursor of an honourable death ? 
I deny it. There is no warrant for such methods 
in any scriptures.” —Gandhiji, 


That country is the richest which nourishes 
the greatest number of noble and happy human 
beings ; that man is richest, who having perfected 
the functions of his own life to thc utmost, has 
also the widest helpful influence, both petsonal 
and by means of his possessions, over the lives of 
others. — Ruskin, 
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‘\fem must rise om stepping-stones 
Of cheix dead selves.” 


—Lord Tennyson. 
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**A little learning is a dangerous thing 

Drink deep or taste not the pierian spring.” 
Errors like straw on the surface flow. 

Those who seek truth must dine below.”’ 


—Pope. 


Agriculture is the foundation of manufactures, 
since the productions of nature are the materials 
of art. —(72bson. 
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“Let knowledge grow from more to more 
But more of reverence in us dwell.” 


Lord Tennyson. 


Man must learn to place the centre of his 


joys and pride elsewhere than within himself. 
—M aeterlinck. 


Perfection does not exist ; to understand it 
is the triumph of human intelligence ; to expect 
to possess it is the most dangerous kind of 
madness. — Alfred, 


Enthusiasm isthe element of success in every. 
thing. 1t is the light that leads and the strength 
that lifts men on and up in the great struggles 
of scientific pursuits and of professional labours. 
It robs endurance of difficulty, and makes a 
pleasure of duty. 0 — Bishop Duane 


Mar 
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“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathamed caves of ocean bear - 


’ 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And wastes its sweetness in the desert air.’ 


—Gr Lie 


The secret of success in life is for a man to 
be ready for his opportunity when it comes. 


— Benjamin Desraeli 


A wise and good man will turn examples of 
all sorts to his own advantage. The good ie 
will make his patterns and strive co equal or 
excel them. The bad he will by all means 
avoid, —Thomas A, Kempts. 


Human felicity is produced not so much by 
great pieces of fortune that seldom happen as by 
little advantages that happen every day, 


— Benjamin Franklin, 


Better it is to the right conduct of life to 
consider what will be the end of a thing than 
what is the beginning of it; for what promises 
fair at first may prove ill, and what seems at first 
a disadvanrage may prove very advantages 


Willam V. Wells. 
When you have convinced thinking men that 


it is right, and humane men that it is just, you 
will gain your cause. —Wendell Philltps. 
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The banding tozether of the weak is the 


legitimate soluti~- of the majority of the pro. 
fuems raised by t} © organisation of humanity. 
—Renan 


Of all invenious instruments of despotism | 
most commend a popular assembly ; where the 
majority are paid and hired, and a few bold and 
able men, by their brave speeches, make the 


people believe they are free. —sSydney Smith. 
XXIII 


The ages fret not over a day. 
And the greater tomorrow is on its way 


—Richard Hovey. 


A bigot is a man of respectable Opinions, but 
very ordinary taients defending what is right 
without judgment, and believing what is holy 
without charity. Generally obstinate in pro- 
Portion as heis wrong, he thinks that he best 
shows his love to God by hatred of his fellow 
creatures and humility by lauding himself and his 
Sect. Vain is the endeavour to argue with men 
of this stamp. —Chaffield. 


Were you looking to be held together be 
lawyers ? 

Or by an agreement on paper ? 

Or by arms? | 


Nay, nor- the world, nor any living thing, 
will so cohere. — Whitmun. 
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All great alterations in human affaires are 
produced hy compromise. _ Sydney Smith. 


Though peace be made, yet its interest that 
keeps peace. —Cromwell. 


Let us act toward our fellow ¢reatures as God 
does to us. —Strum. 


Serve and thou shall ve served. If you love 
and serve men, you. cannot by hiding or strata- 
gem escape the remuneration. —Emperson. 


The first duty for a man is still that of sub. 
duing Fear. We must get rid of fear ; we can- 
not act at all till then. A man’s acts are slavish, 
not true but specious; his very thoughts are 
false, he thinks too asa slave amd coward, till 
he has got Fear under his feet. —Carlyle. 


The knowledge which we aave acquired 
ought not to resemble agreat shop without order 
and without an inventory: we ought to know 
what we possess and be able to make it serve us 
in need. —Leibnity. 


What does it profit a man if he gains the 
whole world and suffers the loss of his own soul. 


—Frances, Xavier. 


Inteligence does not consist of merely stor- 
ing up facts in the mind, but of marshlling and 
storing them for the benefit of oneself and 
others. — Anon. 
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Hi t am ready ‘ao deal with any situation, 
It is oecause I have toreseen what might happen, 


—Napolean Bonaparta, 


When chings go wrong do not become dis 
heartened. It is much easier to set them right 
when vour soul is full of sunshine. so jusx be glad 
It is the best way out. —Cvistion D. Larson. 


Public life tries character as by fire. It tries 
it IN success, and it tries it in the moment of 
what the world calls failure. Stanley Beldwin. 


What boots it at one gate to make defence, 
and at another to let in the foe, — Milron. 


Some are born great some achieve greatness, 
and some have greatness thurst upon them. 
— Shakespeare. 


Sorrow for wrongdoing is but one step to. 
wards reform and the very easiest step. The 
next and ‘great step required by wisdom is the 
test of our sincerity, namely, reformation. 


— Mary Baker Eddy. 


The greatest man is he who chooses the right 
with the most invincible resolution ; who resists 
the sorest temptation from within and without ; 
who bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully ; who 
is calmest in storms, and most fearless under 
menacces and frowns, whose reliance on truth 
and virtue, and God is most unfaltering 


William Ellety Channing.. 
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Life | know not what thou art, 
But know that thou and I must part ; 
And when, or how, or where we met 
Lown to me’s a secret yet 
Life we ’ve been long together 
Through pleasent and through cloudy 
Weather ; 
"Tis hard to part when friends are dear — 
Perhaps ’t will cost a sigh, a tear : 
—Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time ; 
say not Geod Night—but in same brighter clime 
Bid me Good Morning. 


—A. L. karbauld. 


If we are ever to enjoy lite, now is the time 
hot tomorrow, not next year, nor in some future 
life after we have died. The best preparation 
fora better life next year is a full, complete, 
harmonious, joyous life this year. Our beliefs in 
a tich future life are of little importance endless 
we coin them into arich present life. Today 
Should always be our most wonderful day. 


—Thomas Dreter. 
XXV 


Oft in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 

Of other days around me: 


=e 
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The smiles, the tears 
Of boyhooi’s years 
Tre words of love then spoken ; 
The eyes that shone, 
Now dimm’d and gone. 
The cheerful hearts now broken ? 


| Thus in the stilly night, 


Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad memory brings the light 

Of other days around me 
When | remember all : 

The friend so link together 


I’ve seen around me fall 
. Like leaves in wintry Weather, 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone 


Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose light are feed 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all! but he departed ? 


Thus in the stilly nighr, . 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad memory brings the lights 
Of other days around me, 
—T. Moore. 


There is a certain art in keeping ourselves 
happy. And in this respect, as in others we 
tequire to watch over and manage ourselves 
almost us if we were somebody else. 


—Sir John Lubbock. 
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For me there are no politics devoid of religion. 
They subserve religion. Politics bereft of 
teligion are a death trap, because they kill the 
soul. —Mahatma Gandhi. 
Opportunities ore very sensible things. If 
you slight them on their first visit you seldom 
see them again, —Rusken. 
XXVI 
But at my back I always hear, 
Time is winged chariot hurrying near, 
And yonder all before us lie, 
Deserts of vast eternity. 


—Thomas Marvell. 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
these three alone lead life to sovereign power. 


— Tennyson. 
The reconcillation of liberty and order is the 
oldest and the hardest problem in government. 
Liberty without order degenerates into anarchy ; 
order without liberty degenerates into tyranny. 
Yet liberty and orcer are not contradictory 
things. —Flenry Steele Commage. 
Let then our first act every morning be to 
make the following resolve for the day: “I 
shall not fear any one on earth. I shall fear only 
God. I shall not bear ill-will towards any one. 
{ shall not submit to injustice from anyone. I 
shall conquer untruth by truth and in resisting 
untruth | shall put up with al! suffering.” 


—Mahutma Gandhi. 
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XAVIL 
“tere lies the body of as williams jay, 

| Who died maintaining his right of way— 

t's was tight, dead right, as he sped along, 
Bur he’s just as dead as if he were wrong 
—‘Weriltams Jay”. 
Happiness and genius only come to those 
people who have earned them bv ages of heroic 
patience, and labour, and faith. — Rolland. 


Self-interest sets in motion all sorts of virtues 
and vices. La Rochefoncauld. 
XXVIII 


We are the Dead, short day ago 
We lived, felt dawn saw sunset glow. 
Loved, and were loved, and now we le. 
—In Flanders Fields. 
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Take up out quarrel with the foe : ” 
To you from failing hands we throw. 
The torch ; be yours to hold it high 
If ye break faith wich us who die 
We shall noc sleep though poppies grow. 
—Major Macky (In Flanders Fields } 


Je ae veux vior la victoire, 

Ne me demandez pas : “Apres.” 
Apres, je veux bien la nuit notre, 

Et Je someil sous les Cypres. 


“I only want to see the victory. “What will 
be after that.” “Do not ask me. Thereafter I 
shall like to sleep underneath of Saron tree and 
dark black night. —Hdman Rostan. 
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| de mor read unavoidable evils into che 
future, but I cultivate hope, and | sec it within 
day by day. Alas! what serves it to water the 
seaves when the tree is cut off at the toot ? 
—Roussertu 
Fear has its use, but cawardice has none. | may 
mot put my finger inco the jaws of « snake, but 
the very sight of the snake need not strike terror 
into Me. —Mitharma Gandhi. 
XXX 
But a smooth abd steadfast mind, 
Gentle thougits, and calm desires, 
Hearts with equal love combined,’ 
Kindle never-dying fires: 
Where these are not, | despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips or eyes. 
—Thomas Cares. 


No man should so act as to make qa Zain out 


of another man’s ignorance. —Cecere. 


It is the ignorant man who is the selfish 
moan. The truly wise man is never selfish. He 
is a seer, and recognises the fact that he, a single 
member of the one great body, is benefitted in 
the just degree that the entire body benefited, 
and so he seeks nothing for himself thar he 
would not equally seek for all mankind. 

—Ralph Waldo Trine. 
XXXI 
‘fares the land to ils a pray, 


Where wealth accumulates and men decay, 


—Goldsmizr. 


Many men bav- been capable of doing a 


wise thing. more = cunning thing, but Very few 
a getercus thing. — Pope 


INings Under the influence of pride make 
many expeditions: They are ruined by pride and 
temain subject to transmigration. —G. Nanak, 

No can the hearts of those who drink 
human blood be pure. —G. Nanak. 

. There is as much folly in hypocrisy as in 
vice. |! is just as easy to be an honourable man 
as to Seem one. —Mme De Stael. 
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The trouble of our proud and angry dust, 
Are from eternity and shall not fail 
Bear them we can ; and if we can we must 
Shoulder the sky, my lad, and drink your ale. 
— /Touseman. 
Better a thousand fold abuse of free speach 
tnan denial of free speach. The abuse dies in a 
day, but the denial slays the life of the people 
and entombs the hope of the race. 
—Charles Bradlough. 
The greatest saint is not the man who does 
extra-ordinary things, but the man who does 
ordinary things extra.ordinary well. 
-— St. Francis De Sales. 
It is common to overlook what is near by 
keeping the eye fixed on something remote. In 
the same manner present opportunities are neg- 
lected and mainuble good is slighted by minds, 
busied in extensive ranges, and intent upon 


{ ah 


future advantages. Life however shor, is made 
shorter by waste of time. —Johns.3n. 
Happy, contented people you will find have 
formed active thoughe partnership with courage 
even temper, cheerfulness and confidence. 
—-L. W’. Ballangle y. 
If we mean to support che liberty and in= 
dependence which have cost us so much blood 
and treasure to cstablish, we must drive far away 
the demon of parry spirit and local reproach. 
— George li ashington. 
The value of a sentiment is the amount of 
sacrifice you are prepared to make for it. 
—Gulswortiy 
A man of sense may be in haste, but cam 
never be in a hurry, because he knows that what: 
ever he does in a hurry he must necessary do 


very ill. —Lord Chesterfiedd. 


They whose affairs are in a dangerous oz 
confused state proceed to make them more con. 
fused so that nothing can be settled. —Plautus. 

It is easier to control a hundred thousand 
men in battle than te subjucate the mind of one 
thoroughly convinced iadividual. Voltaire. 

When the whole nation adopts Setyagraha 
as an eternal weapon, all cur movements wil! 
take anew form. We shall be spared much of 
tne hubbub ani stump oracory, and much of 
our mean selfishness, I see nothing in which 
lies the social, economic and political advance- 
ment of the nation so much as in Satyagraha. 

—Mahatma Gandhi. 


Roetghon is en vaged when an ‘vutrage per- 
DOirwids Mp wee rh — If. Gendhiv 

“ao calle of is. ccting from fear is mere parlin- 
Todays sae. * com what motive pDut fear, | 
eh os ta to know, have all the improve- 
MPhis td ocr comstitution proceeded ! 


—Sydrey Smith. 

‘Tis thine cto ruin realms, o’ercurn 4 state ; 
betwixs the dearest friends to raise dehate, and 
kindie kindred bloods to mutual hate. 9 -- Virgil. 


Is it nota shameful thing that the fanatics 
have all the zeal and that the wise have none? 
It is right to be prudent, but one shculd nit be 
timid. — Voltaire. 

Let no cOrrupt communication proceed our 
of your mouth, but that which is good co the 
use of edifying, that ic may minister grace unto 
the hearers. —Srt. Poul. 

Your manners will depend very much upon 
the quality of what you frequently think on ; 
for the soul is tinged and coloured with the 
complexion of thought —M. Aurelius. 

The one sure defence against tear lies in the 
possession of a living faith in the purpose. ful. 
ness of life. in sensing the fact that our in- 
dividual lives are geared to that purpose, and, 
as a consequence, thit we are in touch with 
resources sufficient for our needs. —E. W. Jones. 

Men seldom of rather never for a length of 
time, and deliberately, rebel againse anything 


that does not deserve rebellion against. 
- Carlvle. 


Universal Truth 


. vy e ¥ , TR ' y 


“le wptee wu. .6 Heark. fill woth bene. the 
Kin. fom - f hege-, 1 45 Rand " wef) We Rajput. 


Love is Lawless 


[saw os loveless. ~mhte BR. Rayput, 
For receiving, truce anowls lt ot Gods to be 
apure and insuthed Scare “waite like snow” 
which becomes a Mirror of reality. RR. Rajouc. 
Eich soul is: “entialy Devine. The 201! is 
manifest chis Devine  withig by controlling 
nature, external and internal. [.; this by work, 
OF Worsnip, or Physic control, orf Philosophy, 
One, OF more. of all of these :—and be free. 
This is the whole of religion. Doctrine or 
~Mas spiritvals, or books, or tem ples. or forms, 
are but secondar~ ‘letails —R. RK. Raypur. 


“A thing of beauty 1s ajoy for ever’, 


—Keata, 
XXXII 


“Truth ts beaury. beauty truth, 
That is all ye know. and need to know.” 


5 —Keuts. 
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Poets are the t'umpets which sing to battle. 

Poets are the scknowlecged legislators of the 

rel, ——P. B. Shalley. 
XXXV 


iew dreps are the gems of morning 
But the tears of mournful eyes. —Yeats. 


Unholy is the voice 
Of loud thank giving over slaughtered men. 
—Odyssey XII. 
XXXVI 
The desire of the moth for the star, 


Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar 


From the sphare of sorrow.” —Shelley. 
Beauty is the virtue of the body, as virtue is 
the beauty of the soul. —Emerson. 


Beauty draws more than oxen. 
—George Herbartt. 


Love is a flame, and therefore we say beauty 
is attractive ; because physicians observe that 
fire is a great drawéf. — Swift. 


Beauty is a soft, smooth, slippery thing, and, 
therefore of a nature which easily ships in and 
permeates our soul, And I further add that 
good is the beautiful. —Plate-Lysis. 


But the love best things of beauty God ever 
has showed tome, or her voice; and her hair, 
and eyes, and the dear red carve of her lips 


—Jon Masefteld (Beauty.) 
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Judge not that ye be not judged, For with 
what judgment, ye judge. ye shall be judged : 
—Christ. 
XXXVII 
All are put parts of one stupendous whole 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul, 


— Pope. 
How can one sunk in the ocean sustain an- 
other above the waves ? —Ad? Granth. 


The universe you take to be same—thing 
else is nothing but one simple Being unfolded, 
all else is nothing. — Ghalib. 


“The memory of the just is blessed ; but the 
name of the wicked shall rot.” — Mathew. 


The mind is a merror; a few holy men be- 
hold themselves therein. —G. Amardas. 

Love is not obtained by hypocrisy ; counter- 
feit gilding degradeth 

God carefully draweth the touchstone over 
men inorder to assay them. 

The counterfeit shall not be accepted ; the 
genuine shall be put into His treasury. 

Dispel hopes and fears, so shall thy filth 
washed away. 

Every body asketh for happiness, no body 
asketh for misery. 

Great misery attendeth on happiness, but 
the perverse understand it not. 

They who consider happiness and misery the 
same, and know the secret of the world shall be 
happy. G. Nanak. 
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“Keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace.” —E PH-4-3- 


dre quality of mercy is not strained, it 
‘irop.eth as the gentle rain from Heaven upon 
the place beneath ; it is twice blessed, it blessed 
him that gives and him that takes. It is migh- 
tiest in the mightiest ; it becomes the crowned 
monarck better than hiscrown. —Shakespeare. 


Men seldom or rather never fora length of 
time and deliberately, rebel against any thing 
that does not deserve rebellian against. 

—Corlyle. 


That is pure and holy before God the father, 
is this : to visit the fatherless and the widows in 
their application, and that one keep himself 
unspotted from the world. —JAS. 1:27. 


“Endurence is the crowning qality And 
patience all the passion of great heart.” 


XXXVI 
Life is too shart to waste, 
In critic peep or cynic bark, 
Quarrel or reprimand : 
Tt will soon be dark ; 


Up? wind thine own aim and, 
God speed the mark ?” —Emerson. 
Our grand business is not to see what lies 
dimly st a distance, but to do what lies clearly 
at hand. —Thomas Carlyle. 
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Time cools time clarifies : no mood can be 
maintained quite umaltered through the course 
of hours. —Thomas Mann. 


Freedom is not the right to do as you please, 
but the liberty, to do as you ought. — Anon. 
Understanding is not obtained without 
favourable destiny; man _ ruineth himself by 


vain babbling. —G. Nanak. 
ln my heart is the precious jewel and [| 
ponder on the primal essence. —G. Nanak. 


I say, when the sun _ riseth, the moon is not 
seen. 

Where Divine knowledge appeareth mental 
ignorance is dispelled. —G. Nanak. 


Empire, wealth, beauty, nobility, and youth 
are five robbers ; these robbers have robbed the 
world without respect for any one. —G. Nanak. 


If we forget the yesterday, we have totnorrow 
to lookafter. we are thinking of that. We are 
trying to do it —S. Mangal Singh. 

It is thine to ruin realms, overturn a State, 
betwixt the dearest friends to raise debate and 
kindle kindred bloods to mutual hate. — Virgil. 


The defeats and disappointments of virtue 
bring with them no gloom or , distress, for 
they do but tend to soothe and enlighten our 
thoughts. — M aeterlinck. 

| AXXXIX 

‘For truth has such a face and such a mien 

As to be loved, needs only to be “seen.” 


— Dryden. 
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We either ligne up with cold, piercing rays 
of inicilect or we ourn with passionate flame of 
emotion. Semetimes, like a coastguard signal, 
our tasos alternate with red and white. 

—George Thompson Neton. 


A. man should never be ashamed to own 
that he has been in the wrong—which is but 
saying, in other words, that he is wiser today 
than he was yesterday. —Pope. 

With malice towards none, with charity for 
all, with famness in the right as God gives us 
to see the right let us strive to finish the work 
we are in. — Abraham Linerln, 


Someone is sad, then speak a word of cheer, 
Someone is lonely, make him welcome here, 
Someone has failed, protect him from despair 
Someone is poor—there’s something you can 
spare. —Author Unknown. 


The wisest and most interesting men talk 
little, think much, complain never, but travel 
on. —Ralph Waldo Trine. 

A good man out of the good treasure of his 
heart bringeth forth: that which is good.......for 
of the abundance of his heart the mouth 
speaketh. —Luke 6: 45. 

With your possessing the truth and living 
according to its light, your freedom begins now. 

—Roman § - 21, 22, Diaglote 


_ True prayer is a way of life ; the truest life is 
literally a way of prayer. —Jane Hunt Mohr. 
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Develope your personality : personality is to 
the man what perfume is to a flower. 


—Mahatma Gardhea. 
Wear a smile—it will open the door into the 
sunshine beyond. — Uahatma Gandht. 
The most excellent Jihad is the uttering of 
truth in the presence of an unjust ruler. 
— Prophet Muhamiiad. 
The more wethink for others, and less we 
think of ourselves the happier we shall be. 
-_ Lord Avebury. 
For a fighter, the fhght itself is victory for he 
takes delight in it alone. —Vahatma Gandh. 
We grow broader not by seeing error but by 
seeing more and more of truth. J. F. Clarke. 
There are two things of which we should 
never be weary kindness and humility ; there is 
too little of them in this rough world 
—Stevenson. 
The golden rule of conduct is mutual tolera. 
tion, seeing that we will never all think alike 
and we shall always see truth in fragnent and 
from different angles of vision. 
-—~Mahatma Gandha. 
He only lives well who carries a great soul 
and highness of purpose, wha does not whine 
at life but takes it as a great opportunity for 
faithful and loving service, 
Sir N. G. Chandavarkar. 
The rarer action is in virtue than in venge- 
ance. — Shakespeare. 
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Arise ane and sil! behold! yonder rages a 
Sre.t conflagestior., 


ae Cow.di~rell fas sounded to rouse the 
Th Semorent resounds with myriad human 
wails. 


Listen to the helpless in fetters bound, crying 
for liberty from the death-enveloped priscn 
hous. 

Aad look hydra-headed flaming  rapacity 
sucks the life. blood of the mute millions. 

Injustice the outgrowth of arrogant selfish. 
ness, mecks at all suffering and pain while the: 
timid and cowardly slaves shelter in disguise. 

The people stand dumb, bowed and bent ; on 
their death-pale countenances written the story 
of agony of centuries. 

s % * 

Face your tyrants; like frightened curs they 

Shall vanish. 


The gods are against them friendless they are 
and with all their vaunts and boasts they know 
their own wretched meanness. 


Yours O muse of life is the task of awaken- 
ing and emancipating this dismal world steeped 
as itis in darkness sorrow and pain in poverty 
emptiness and insignificance. 


The Cry of our Land is the cry for Bread, for 
Life, for Light and Freedom for Strengthened. 
Health and joyousness and Openshearted Cour- 
age. 
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Amidst this gloom of our misery and distress 
bring us. O heavenly Muse for once the torch of 
faith and confidence. —Robindranath Tagore. 

In tragic plot, God wot, no vallaid need be ;. 
passions spin the plot. — Shakespeare. 

Punishment, control of passions, forgiveness 
piety, firmness truth prowess and chestisement 
of the guilty—these are Royal virtue. 


. —Bali (Ramayan.) 
The defeat disappointments of virtue bring 


with them no gloom of distress, for they do but 
tend to soothe and enlighten our thoughts 
— Maeterlink. 
XXXX 
Sweet day, So cool, so calm so bright ? 
The bridal of the earth and sky 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die. 
Sweet rose whose hue angry and brave 
Bids the rash eager wipe his eye. 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And then must die. 
Sweet spring fnll of sweet days and 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 
My music shows ye, you have your closes,. 
And all must die. 
Only a sweet and virtuous soul 
Like season’d timber never gives. 
But though the whole world turn to coul, 
Than chiefly lives. —G. Herbert. 
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How. writes che ¢ ery of the boy; but memo- 
ty that of the =; - Mam looks forwerd with 
seaiies, but bac? acd with sighs. Such is the 
wise Providers: of God. The cup of life is 
sweetness af toe brim; the flavour is impaired at 
we drink deeser and the drugs are made bitter 
that we may not struggle when it is taken from 


our lips. Emerson. 
Greatness lies, not in being strong, but in 
the right using of strength. — Beecher, 


Conquer your foe by force and you add to his 
€nmity conquer by love and you reap no after. 
sorrow. — Holland. 


Shake hands with each other; all grudges shall 
go off from you; and make your preSents up to 
each other; this will increase love amongst you 
and will take away the deepest hatred. 

— Prophet Muhammed. 


The truest honeur is the manly confession of 
worng; and the best courage to resist temptation 


—Thackeray. 


The night will pass and there will be morning 
again; when the sun will rise «ind its rays will fall 
on the lotus, the petals will open and I shall get 
out of the lotus till then let me contineu to ea- 
joy this nectar “when the bee was reflecting thus 
a mad elephant came and snatching the lotus 
from its stem putcic ” into its mouth and the bee 
together with lotus gor snashed on the tusk of 
the infuriated elephant. — Bharerchart. 
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Out of rightiousness springs wealth. Out of 
tightiousness springs happiness. Phrough righti- 
ousness one obtains everything. This world has 
rightiousness aS its essence - Lord Ram. 

It is not their flesh not their blood that rea- 
ches Allah, but to him is acceptable rightiousness 
on your part. —Ht. Mohummad 

Ring out the old, ring in the new Ring ha- 
ppy bells across the snow.’ The year is going; let 
him go. Ring out the false, ring 1 the true. 

—Tennyson. 


The way of a superior man is three fold 
virtuous, he is free from anxieties; wise, he is free 
from perplexities; bold, he is free from fear. 

—Confuctus. 


To hove striven, to have made an effort, to 
have been true to certain ideals—this alone is 
worth the struggle. —Sir William Osler. 


Without doubt it is a delightful harmony 
when. doing and saying go together. —Montargne. 


Good appearance does not mean beauty. 
That would be hard on some of us. Nor, must 
aman be pretty. He will beruined. A hony 
handed leather necked man can be handsome 
in the impression of strength and character 
conveyed. A homely man _ needs to make the 
best of what he has through grooming—neat 
apparel of fair quality, well kept, pleasing in tone 
never flashy, Flashy dress does too undesirable 
things. It creates a bad impression of the wearer 
and distracts the prospects attention from what 
the wearer is trying to Say. —Se/ected. 
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The favour wiicch you pursue are like your 
own shadows. Fa.jow them, you cannot catch 
them :turn away from them, they will follow 
Rail, —Muhawmad Ibn Idris. 

Goud cheer, based on joy in the heart, give 
wings to the feet, sinews to the legs, muscles to 
the arms elasticity to every motion. 


— Henry Ward Beecher. 


Puce is the heatt which containeth truth and 
the excellent Jewel of Devine knowledge. 


—G. Nanak. 
What barrier is there that love cannor break? 
—NY. Gandhi. 


Hatred ever kills. Love never dies. The 
main purpose of life is to live tightly, think 
rightly, act rightly - soul must languish when we 
give all our thought to the body. —M. Gandhi. 

Man is not all body but he is something in- 
finitely higher. —M.,. Gandht. 

True love is boundless like the ocean and 
rising and swelling within one spreads itself out 
and crossing all boundaries and envelops the 


whole world. M. Gandhi. 
Miss not the occasion ; by the forelock take 
that subtile power. Willtam Wordsworth. 


Rights that do not. flow directly, from duty 
well performed are of worth having. They will 
be usurpations, the sooner discarded the better. 


—M. Gandhi. 
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‘Not of the mortal line’ the master said ; 
‘| spake, but of a descent invision. 
The Buddhas who have been and who shall 


be 
Those | am...” 


—Lord Buddha (Light of Asta). 


“Tl must do work of him that sent me, while 
it is day.” —Jesus. 


Hateful is the power and pitiable is the life 
of those who wish to be feared than to be loved. 


—Nepos. 
The harvest of thy yesterday, the seed corn 
of thy tomorrow ! M. F. Tupber. 


Love a little more. Be faithful a little more. 
Serve a little more. Andthen watch God reveal 
himself to you in a larger and lovelier way. 


—Robert Norwood. 


Thou shall be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. 


—Elizebeth B. Browning. 

Honour to faithful merit is delayed, and al. 
ways has been but it is sure to follow. 

—Mary Baker Eddy. 


Power comes from Sincere service. Actual 
attainment often debases the holder. To fight 
for it is unseemly. —M. Gandhi. 
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Every day is» . .y of opportunity...But it is 
in iving mot + ciumself alone that highest 
Opcritveity Fo~ och man truly lies. —Selected. 

ou ar Geipate trouble, or worry about 
what iy cover happen. Keep in the sunlight. 

—Frankliu. 


“Never does the seed turn directly into a 
beautiful fragnant flower without first going 
throtzh certain phase of growth and develop. 
ment. And, if at some stage of its development 
—or growth—it falters, the presence of the 
gardener is more than ever required. In the 
complete abscription of the selfless task of nur- 
sing the ailing plant, the gardener perhaps can- 
not fully observe the growth of other plants in 
his garden, to join with him in his compassion 
for their stricken brother. —Unknown. 

No livivg nation under alien rule can ever be 
at peace with its conquerors, for peace means 
submission, means death of all that is vital in 
the nation. —Jauwaharlal Nehru. 

When two parties divide a kingdom, no more 
pleasures, no franquility, no more tenderness, no 
more honesty. — Voltarre. 

Service and freedom, when excessive, are each 


an evil; but when moderate are altogether a 
good, —Piato. 
By agreement small things grow ; by discord 


great things go to pieces. —Sallust. 
In essentials unity ; in macters doubtful. 

liberty ; in all things charity. 
—Rubertus Meldentus. 
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Truth often suffers more by the heat of its 
defenders than from the arguments of its 
opposer. —Penn. 

It is not by merely meeting that a meeting is 
effected that is. if there is to be a real meeting. 
The who meet with their hearts are properly 


said to have met, —G. Angad. 
Thou mayest amass gold and silver but wealth 
is an entangling net. —G. Nanak. 


Perceptive visdom that has not been vivified 

by life has in itself no affinity for life. 
—Hollad. 
Ido not believe in a fate that falls on men 
however they act. But I do believe in a fate 

that falls on them unless they act. 

G. K. Chesterton. 
Borrowers are nearly always ill-spenders, and 
it is with lent money that all evil is mainly done 
and all unjust war protrected. —Ruskin, 


Secret enmities are more to be feared than 
Open ones. —Ccero. 
avery chains a few ; more chain themselves 
to slavery. —Ceneca. 
The man who is afraid of the future can be 
of little help in the present. —Henry Ford. 
When the best things are not possible, the 
best may be made of those that are. —Hooker. 
Men rush towards complexity ; but they 
yearn towards simplicity. They try to be kings; 
but they dream of being shepherds, 


G. K. Chestorn. 
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Those who « id be happy must cease to 
See!’ happine:: . ask only the privilege of 
estes The? > will cise tn our hearts when 
se 8 Tor ourselves and begin to live 
wet Rs Se. + O@an de, Amery II. Bradfo+d. 
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Weary Waiting and Weary striving, 
Glad Outsetting and sad arriving ; 
What is it worth when the goal is won ? 


All things must end that have begun. 
—John H. Payne. 


Shakespeare Says we are creatures that lock 
before and after; the more Sur Drising that we 
do not look round a little and s-e what is passt- 
ng under our very eyes, —Thomas Carlyle, 


Great revolutions are the work rather of 
Principles than of bayonets, and are achieved 
first in the moral, and afterwards in the material 
sphere. — Mazzine. 


The authority of reason is far more impurious 
than that of a master ; for he who disobeys the 
one is unhappy, but he who disobeys the other 
is a fool. — Pascal, 


Never laugh a goodness. It is greater than 
the label of any patty more magnetic than the 
name of any scct ; it is not the magic of wealth 
a education or any ephemeral adornment, but 
that of simple unaffected goodness... 

—Christopher Clear. 
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“What iuan is be that desireth life, and lover 
many days, that he may sce good?Keep thy ton- 
gue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile. 


Depart from evil, and do goo}: seek peace, and 
Pursue it.” 


Bounded in his Nature, infinice ; 


man is a fallen God aad who has a 
of heaven, 


o his desires 
recollection 
—Lamarting 
Life is not s5 Complex if we do NOt persist in 
making it g5, We need faith ; we Need to be 
brave ; to keep the Corners of the Mouth turned 
up and not down. And after all it js Only a step 


at a time. —E,W, LT het ir¢. 


Courage begets Strength, fear begets 
ness. And so Courage begets Success, fear, 
failure. He is the man or the 
and hence of courage 
cumstances, and who makes his 
felt in the World itis th 
who lacks faith and Who as 
weakened and Crippled by fears and for:bodings 


who is the ereature of al] Passing Occurtences. 


— Ralph Waldo Tréne, 


Man is €verywhere bari: 
Where in Chains. 


Wesk. 


free, but he is every. 
— Lousseuy, 


» and the Vanish- 
ing days can take from us nor hing that may nor 


= Testored by some day yet unborn. 
4 —Eigeq Caluart Hall 
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The taults of others are easily perceived but 
thase of oneself exe difficult to pereceive: a man 
wWinnows his meighbour’s faults like a chaff but 
his ov faules he hidesas a cheat hides the 
bad die fro:n the players —Gautema Budha. 

We are always complaining that our days are 
few and acting as though there would be no end 
of them. —Senecu, 
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My mind to me a kingdom is ; 
Such present joys therein I find: 
That it excels all other bliss 
That earth affords or grows by kind. 
—Edward Dyer. 

If you wish to master all things, let reason be 

your master. — Seneca. 


All argument will! vanish before one touch 
of nature. —G. Colman. 
They make a desert and call it peace. 
—Tacttus. 
If you throw crambs on the fire you are feed= 
ing the devil. —Old Proverb. 
Success is little more than a chemical com- 
pound of man with moment. 
—Philip Guedalla. 
“Ard for their sakes I sanctify myself, that 
they also might be sanctified, through the 
' truth. —John 17: 19. 
“For every high priest taken from among 
men is ordained for men in things pertaining to 
God, that he may offer both gifts and sacrifices 
for sins.” —Heb. 5: 1, 


—— 


Awe DPT AP, 
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“How beautiful ‘pon the mountains are the 
feet of Him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publisheth peace ; that bringeth good tiding of 
good, that publisheth salvation ; that saith unto 
zion, thy God reigneth ? ” —I.S. A. 52-7. 

Sermon on the mount is necessary to the 


salvation of humanity. — Christianity, 

“Angels keep their ancient places. Turn but 

a stone and start 4 wing.” —CU'nknown. 
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Truth is as beaaty unconfined. 
Various as nature is man’s mind. 
Each race and tribe is as a flower, 
Set in God’s garden with his dower. 
Of special instinct : and man’s grace, 
Compact of al] must all embrace. 
Be just and fear not 3; let all the ends thou 
aimest at he thy contry’s, thy God’s and Truth’s. 
—William Shakespeare, 
Serve and thou be served. If you love and 
serve men, you cannot by any hiding or Stratg- 
sem escape the remuneration. —4mersan, 
It is better to sow a heart with Kindness 
than a field with corn for the heart’s js always 
Perpetual. —Lord Lytton, 
Ihe noblest motive is tne public good.— Steele. 
XXXXIV 
~hina and Ind, Hellas or France. 
ach has its own Inheritance. 
ind each to truth’s tich marke bring. 
ts bright Devine imagining, 
n rival tribute to surprise, 
_. The world with Native merchandise,-f. brads 


Sail CONE Cie Lats up good soil. It is bad 
woah. Cast orrosion is worse, it eats up 
an oo ft diwstea men from men, —M. Gandht. 

vAh DOP Pt WRG teach men to be good and peace. 
ful, Intolerance is the acgation of religion. 

—M. Gandhi. 

Wien there is a sound convention, then a 
mantis wholly given uato God, body, soul and 
apirit. He regards not sin in his heart but hath 
a respect lo all God’s commondments. — Botton. 


Every religion had came from God every 
ercat prophet had been raised) by Him, every 
nation had been given a divine warner and 
Mohamed compelled his foilowers to recognise 
this great Truth and to accept the prophets of 
others as their own prophets. --/7t. Mohamad. 

The foundation of alf virtue and happiness 
is thinking cightly. —/}. Franklin. 

It is better to sow a heart with kindness than 
«4 field with corn, for the heart’s harvest is 
always perpetual. —Lord Lytton. 

“Refrain thy voice from weeping, and thine 
eyes front tears : for thy work shall be rewarded, 
saith the Lord, and they shall come again from 
the land of the enemy.” jer ot * Iv 

“Ror even christ our passover is sacrificed for 
us 2 therefore let us keep the feast.” 

—I Carb :7,8. 

“Gather my saint together unto me, these 
that have made a covenent with me by sacri- 


fice.” —P.S, 603 6. 
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Religion is a word repellant to many because 
it has been made to mean so much that it could 
never mean. Religion is love working in moral 
efficiency toward supreme good. Society com- 
posed of such religion concains the kingdom of 
heaven, —f", M.S. 

Noa-violence and cowardice go ill together. 
1 can imagine a fully armed man to be at heart a 
coward. Possession of arms implies an element 
of fear, if not cowardice. But true mon-violence 
isan impossibility with out the possession of 
unadulterated fearlessness. —M. Gundhs. 


No one has a right to add to the sorrows of 
the world by shedding gloom around. Every 
person creates a certain soul atmosphere, and 
from his personality radiates whatever of light 
he has to give. —Henry Ward Beecher. 

Men fall much oftner from want of persever- 
ance than from want of talent and of good 
disposition ; as the race was not to the hare bit 
to the tortoise. So the meed of success in study 
is to him whois notin haste but to him who 
proceeds with a steady and even Step. 

—Wsllian Carbett. 

And why is there all this morbid anxiety 
about female purity? Have any say in the 
matter of male purity ? We hear should men 
arrogate to themselves the right to regulate 
female purity ? It cannot be super imposed trom 
without, It is a matter of evolution from within 
and therefore of individaal self-effort. 

—M. Gand/it. 


_ Miete ig Pro rehpion of the prison house 
te hee room 6: ‘ast among God's Creation. 
bo Re Mae ba mt ~ ARSE insolen Ce, pride of race, 


as —~M. Gandhi, 
ytd “me image or cross shall be de- 
atrayect: jioy shall mor ©Ppress or be oppressed : 
they ~hall noe practise the rights of blood-venge- 
ance as in the days of Ignorance : no tithes shall 
be levied from them (the non-Muslims), nor 
shall they be required to furnish provisions or 
hor the treops. —4th Khalifa. 
‘Perfecting the universe is not a matter of 
idealizing it, but of ascertaining the reality of 
perfection and the perfection of realiry, 

—Arthur Corey. 

‘Account me man, | for his sake will leave 
Thy bosom, and this glory next to thee freely 
put off,’ —Christ. 
Individual freedom alone can make aman 
voluntarily surrender himself completely to the 
service of society. If it is wrested from him, 
he becomes an automaton and society is ruined. 
No society can possibly be built on a denial of 
individual freedom. It is contrary to the very 
nature of man and just of a man will not grow 
herns, or a tail so he will not exist as man if he 
has no mind of his own. If reality even those 
who do not believe in the liberty of the in. 
dividual believe in their own. —-M. Gandhi. 
Let us not dream that reason can ever be 
popular. Passions and motions may be made 
more popular, but reason remains ever the pto- 
perty of the few, —Goethe. 





Hope shall brighten days to come. And 
memory gild the past. —Moor. 
am a man of peace. I believe in peace. 

But Ido net want peace at any price. I do not 
Want the peace that you find in stone ;I1do not 
want the peace that you find in the grave, but | 
do want the peace which you find embedded in 
the human breast, which is exposed from all 
tows of a whole world, but which is protected 
from all harm by the power of vhe Almighty 
God, —M, Gandhi. 

Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit 
the earth. 

Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shal. 
be called the children of Ged. 

That ye mav be the children ot your Father 
which isin heaven ; for he maketh his sun to 
ride on the evil and on the good and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust. 

Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness ; and all these things shall be 
added unto you. —Saytngys of Jesus Christ, 

The true hero is the great wise man of duty ; 
he whose soul is armed by truth and supported 
by the smile of God, he who meets life’s perils 
with a cautious but tranquil spirit, vathers 
strength by facing its storms, and dies, if he is 
called to die, as a Christian victor at the post 
of duty. And, if we must have heroes and wars 
wherein to make them, there is not so brilliant 
a War as a wat with wrong, no hero so tit to he 
sung as he who has gained the bloodless victory 
of truth and mercy. —hnshnell. 
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it will be the cask of university men and 
Women te helo e> solve the problems of what, 
wader Wise soncrol, will be a gentle, social and 
“ECO transition, but, in undisciplined cir- 
SEP ces, aay become a violent, social and 
*cOmomic xe volution. —Str John Colville, 






_ Love your enemies. bless them that curse you, 
© good to them which despitefully use you, and 
persecute you, 


What preater justification can any deed have, 
than that it is for the Sood of one’s neighbour ? 
—Mary Baker Eddy. 
‘Where the cow is kept and cared for civili- 
zation advances, lands grow richer, homes grow 
better, debts grow fewer. The cow is one of the 
greatest blessings to the human race.’ 
—half A. Hen, 
Nowhere on earth are grander joys and bless- 
ings to be found than within the safe and secure 
walls of God’s organization. They are a fore- 
taste of the everlasting joys and blessings that 
willbe the lot of the faithful worshipers jn the 
righteous world to come, So, let no one disturb 
i; Own joy and blessing wrongfully toward his 
brethren by seeking any selfish advantage. Let 
all respect each one’s tights and obligations, even 
those of the fatherless and widows, Let all live 
purely in relationship to one another. All the 
faithful ones will unitedly help the entire com- 
pany of God’s consecrated people to maintain 
pace and undefiled worship of Him, without spot 
from this world, — Solomon. 
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Falsehood to others only confuses the matter 
and hinders its solution; but falsehood to one. 
self, presented as truth entirely ruins man’s life. 

—Tolstoy. 


The prodigal robs his heir, the miser robs 
himself. ‘Uhe middle way is justice to ourselves 
and others. — Bruyere. 

Set a bound to your desires. Think not of 
how much others have, but of how much which 
they gave, you can do perfectly well without. Be 
not the slave of show or circumstance. —Si7- 


Theodore Martin 


If all the misery which many people suffer in 
this world could be traced to rhe source from 
which it springs, it would be found that the gre- 
ater portion of it emerges from their own errors 
and mistakes in life; but unfortunately for the 
good of mankin« this is never known, for each 
one. Whose misery is made apparent to the 
world conceals the real cause of it whithin his 
own breasr. —James Ellis, 


The past is good only as its achievements 
strengthen us tor the tasks of the future—only 
as its mistakes teach us lessons for the improves 
ment of tomorrow. —f. C'. Foster. 


Anger will serve no purpose. We must meet 
ungodliness by Godliness. \We must meet un. 
truth by truth. We must meet cunning and craft 
by openness and simplicity. We must meet 
‘errorism and frightfulness by bravery. 


—Mahatma Gandhi. 


DES Chats 18 Gon "1. is the cause of God." 
- | Ne ET. Bottles 
MEW: MCW RE repeer to pqeer some dangers half 
ah, Ube shee gone nething near, than to 
Keep io lors a watch upon their approaches: 
for if a man watches too long it is odds he will 
fall sleep. — Bacon, 


Vice deceives, under the appearance adds sha- 
dow of virtue, when sad _ in its appearance, and 
dustere in countenance and dress. —-JSuvenal, 

There are no eyes that have not wept or will 
Mot weep; no breath that has no: been, or will 
not be drawn in sighs; and no hearts thar have 


not bled or will not bleed —Dr. Maclaren. 
A nation is living only by the unity of 
thought. —Tyhal. 


All progress begins with differences of Opini. 
On and moves onward as the differences are ad. 
justed through reason and mutual understanding. 
—President Truman. 
Liberty is the condition of human progress 
and without it any true sense virtue or rightone- 
Mess. Virtue does not Consist in doing right 
but in choosing to do tight.-Lord Hugh Cecil 
XXXXV 
There is a right way and a wrong; 
you can not travel both along. 
Choose this or that without delay, 
but don’t pretend a middle way. 
—C. H. Spurpeon. 
Truth often suffers more by the heat of its 
efenders than from the arguments of its op- 
Osers. P .n—ne 
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Life is always opening new and unexpected 
things to us. Thare is no monotony in living 
to him who walks even the quietest and tames: 
path with open and perspective eyes. 

— Phillips Brooks. 

ft is well known is all great men that by 
conferring am obligation they do not always 
procure a friend but are certain of creating many 


enemies, —Fisiding. 
Hope never leaves a wretched man that 
seeks her. —ilveaumont and Fletcher, 


Liberty is to the collective body, what health 
is to every individual body. Without healch no 
pleasure can be tasted by man: without liberty, 
no happiness can be enjoyed by society. 

—Lord Holling Broke. 

Prejudice, obstinately indulged, prevents the 
discovery of important truths. 

—Samuel G. Goodrich. 

A social change of any kind is like a stone 
thrown into a pond, waves of consequential! 
change will radiate in all directions. 

— J rof Hobhouse, 

Let us all think kindly of others > never 
criticize them, never condemn, never judge: on 
the contrary, lec all condone, excuse, justify, 
seek to comprehend, seek to put themselves jn 
the place of others. This mental attitude has to 

perseveringly cultivated. It cannot be adopt. 
ed by mere good resolution. —Arnold Bennett. 
hose who would be happy must cease to 

seek happin@ss and ask only the Privilege of 
giving. The song will rise in our hearts when 


WE cease tu live fos. “sieves and begin to live 


for the gocd we car, dg, —4 mery 3. Bradford. 
40 Bot jude ivom mere appearances ; for 
“ ME“? laughter that bubbles on the lips often 
Marnticy ever the depths of Sadness, and the 
“tus look may be the sober veil that covers a 
G'vine peace and joy. The busom can ache 
Deneath diamond brooches ; and many a blight 
heart dauces under coarse wool. 
~—E. A, Chapin, 
Our earth is but a small star in the great 
universe. Yet of it we can make, if we choose, 
a planet anvexed by War, untroubled by hunger 
or fear, undivided by senseless distinction of 


Tace, colour or theory. —Staphen Benet. 
There is endless merit in a man knowing 
when to have done, —Curlyle 
I prefer prudence Which is not eloquent, to 
folly which is talkative. —(‘iero, 


acts that are not frankly faced have the 
habit of stabbing us in the back. 
—Sir Harold Bowden. 


Everywhere the human soul stands between 
a hemisphere of light and another of darkness ; 
on the confines of two everlasting empires. 
Necessity and Free Will. C‘arlyle, 


A wise man was he who counselled that 
speculation should have free course, and look 
fearlessly toward all the thirtytwo points of the 
compass whithersoever and howsoever it listed. 

—Thomas Carlile. 
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There is no such thing as slow freedom. Free. 
dom is like a birch. Till we are fully free, we 
areslaves, All birth takes place in a moment. 


—M. Gandhi. 


Nobility is a river with a constant and un- 
deviating current directly into the great Pacific 
Ocean of Time ; but unlike all other rivers it is 
more grand at its source than at its termina- 
tions. —Colton. 


The greatest friend of Truth is Time, her 
greatest energy is Prejudice and her constant 
companion is Humility. —C'. C. Cotton. 


Within yourselves deliverance must be 
sought ; each man his prison makes, 

—oStr £. Arnold. 

The happiness of your life depends upon 

the quality of your thoughts, 

—Marcus Aurelius. 

Money can buy the husk of many things, 

but not the kernel, It brings you food, but not 

appetite, medicine but not health, acquaintances 


but not friends, servants but not faithfulness, 
aays of joy but not peace or happiness. 


—Henrik Ibsen, 

A nation that is capable of limitless sacrifice 

is capzble o’ rising to limitless heights. The 
purer the sacrifice, the quicker the progress. 


—M. Ganda, 
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Friendships ape agile things, and require as 
much care in hand}: “8 as any other fragile and 
pre. ious thing. —R. 8. Bourne. 

Pootrn ite. ~ostinarely indulved, prevents 


the discovery of important truth 
—Samuel G. Goodrick, 


Friendship is to be purchased only by friend. 
ship. A man may have authority over others, 
but he can never have their heart bur by giving 
his own, — Bishop Wilson, 


“O noble one, hope is indeed mighty. There 
?S nO power which is mightier than hope. To 
One possessed of hope there is nothing unattain- 
able in this world. —Kavyas, 


Knowledge cannot be attained by any means 
other than inquiry: —Sankra Acharya, 


War knows no law exeept that of might. 
—M. Gundha. 


XXXXVI 
Let to.morrow take care of to-morrow : 
Short and dark as our life may appear, 
We may make it still darker by sorrow— 
Still shorter by folly and fear $ 
Half our troubles are half our invention, 
And often from blessings conferred 
Have we shrunk in the wild apprehension 
Of evils—that never occurred. 
| — Swain. 
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It is nobler for a nation as fora man to 
struggle towards excellence with his own natural 
fore and vitality however blindly and vainly 
than to live in irreproachable decency under 
expert guidence from without. 

—H. WW". Nevinson. 

Let not the mistakes of yesterday nor the 
fear of tomorrow spoil today. —C. E. Knox. 


Liberty is not a means to a higher political 
end. It is itself the highest political end. 
—Lord Actom. 
Bear today whate’er Today may bring ; 
Tis the one way to make Tomorrow sing. 
—fichard Le Gailienne. 
Nothing can be fairer or more noble than 
the holy fervour ot zeal. —Moliere. 
It is a commonplace of history that power is 
poisonous to those who exercise it. —Al. Laski. 
For a bowl of water give a goodly meal ; 
For-a kindly greeting bow thou down with zea] ; 
For a simple penny pay thou back with gold; 
If thy life be rescued, life do not withhold. 
Thus the words and actions of the wise regard ; 
Every little service tenfold they reward. 
Bat the truly noble know all men as one. 
And return with gladness good for evil done. 


—A Holy Gujraté Song. 


ora 
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It is necessary ye: “ope chough hope should 
always he dehided «fa, hope itself is hoppiness ; 
amc its frustrations, however frequent, are 
ve. less dreadful than its extinction, 

—Samuel Johnson. 


't if easy in the world to live aftcr the 
world’s opinion ; it js easy in solitude to live 
after your own; but the great man is the who, 
in the midst of that world, keeps with perfect 
Sweetness the independence of solitude. 

—Emerson. 


When once a people have tasted the luxury 
of nor Paying their debts, it js impossible to 
bring them back to the black broth of honesty. 

—Sydney Swith, 


You may be deceived if you trust too much, 
but you will be in torment if you do not crust 
cnough. —Dr. Frank Crane. 

Calamity is man’s true touchstone. 

—Beaumont and F letcher, 


One of the objects of a heWspaper is to 
understand the Popular feeling and give expres. 
si0n to it ; another is to arouse amang the people 
certain desirable Sentiments ; and the third 


is fearlessly to €xp se popular defects, 
—M. Gandhi... 


All our liberties are due to men who, when 
their conscience has compelled them, have 
broken the laws of the land, 


—Dr. John Clifford. 


Universal Truth 


CHAPTER II 


The beauty may forsake the Moon, snow 
may leave Himavan. But aman well versed in 
his duties can never break his promise, 

—R. fk. Rajpue. 

The meritorious and heroic, man versed in 
his duties and greatful mind, true in speach and 
firm in vows, Endowed with charactor, kind 
to all, and one comely person, Master of self, 
conquer wrath, brilliant, and devoid of elvy, 
Wise and just, true of promise, and devoted to 
the Welfare of his subjects, rich in knowledge, 
upholder of the right, protector of all life, 
destroyer of demons, on such man, the seasons, 
oceans, islands, world, and the directions shower 
blessings. —v. ft. Rajput. 

1. Non-killing, truthfulness, non-stealing, 
continence, and non-receiving of any gifts. 

—Yame, 

2. Internal and external purification, con- 
tentment, mortification, study, and worship of 
God are the Niyamas. 

3. Posture is that which is firm and pleasent. 

—<Asan, 

4. By lessening the natural tendency (for 
testlessness) and meditating on unlimited 
(posture becomes firm and pleasent) 

5. Pranayam, or control of pran” pratyhara, 
OF restraint of the senses of their objects, the 


ae Controling the motion of the exhalation and the 
inhalation followes after this. 


drawine in (Of the organs is by their giving up 
theiz own Sirerts oad taking the form of the 
ate 2 > 


hone stu, as it were, —Pratyhara. 
©. inarna is holding the mind on to same 
perticuler ob jecr, —Dharna. 


47 An unbroken flow of knowledge in that 
object is Dhyanam. 

8. When that giving up all forms, reflects 
only che meaning, it is Samadhi. 

Who is more welcome than a bearer of good 
news? “Pleasant words gre as an honeycomb, 
sweet to the soul, and health to the bones.” “A 
faithful ambassador is health.” 

— Proverb 16 : 24. 13 : 27, 

The relation between the body ard the mind 
is so intimate that, if either of them got out of 
order, the whole system would suffer. Hence it 
follows that a pure character is the foundation 
of health in the real sense of the term ; and we 
may say that all evil thoughts and evil passions 
are but different forms of disease. 

—Mahatma Gandhi, 

Civilization in the real sense of the term. 
consists not in the multiplication, but in the 
deliberate and voluntary restriction of wants. 
This alone promotes real happiness and content- 
ment and imcreases the cipacity for service. 

—-M fandhi. 

They whe have light io themselves will vor 
evolve like satcliives. —Senceea, 

Kaowledge is suid to be power: and it is 
power in the same sense that wood is fuel. \WWood 
on tire is fuel. Knowledge on fire is power. 
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There is no nore power in knowledge than there 
is in the stones or stars, unless there be a sprit 
acd life in the knowledge wich give it its energy. 
In proportion as man have this spiritual power 
they become strong inthe world. -A. Mackenzie, 
Real education consists in drawing the best 
out of yourself. What better book can there be 
than the book of humanity.- l/ahatma Gandhi. 
The end objec’ive of education is the making 
of rnen and women, in the highest sense of those 
words, for education to b= truly successful, its 
end projuct must be men and wamen who have 
develop:d character at the same time that they 
have acquired knowledcze. — 8, Hdwint 
These poor geatleman endeavour to gin 
themselvs the reputaticn of wits and humourists 
by suc'! monstrots conceits as almost qualify 
them for bedlim; net considering that it re- 
quires the direction cf the nicest judgment, by so 
much as it indulges itself in the most boundless 
freedoms —Addison, 
If wisdom cannot come with age, tolerance 
should at least do so, and tolerance may by a very 
useful part ot wisdern. —/den Phill Pots. 
He who imbibes through studies the purify- 
ing essence of hymns revealed to the seers enjoys 
all como'etely purified objects made sweet hy 

(soa the life breath of the universe, 
Kite Wede Ja CF a7. 

KA El 

The words tly up and thoughts remain below 
Words w:thout thcuzhis never to heaven go. 
—Shahkesreure, 


+ J 


The valume ci: -. ig tne book of know. 
ledge. —Oliver Goldsmith, 
ie tft els” ene Ie en enable individuals 
ke coreg: education. The objects and 
reward oO: ..c:ning is continued capacity for 
growth. — Dewey. 


Those who bring sunshine to the lives of 
others cannot keep it from themselves 
—James Barrie. 
Philosophy is if two kinds: that which re. 
lates to conduct, and that which relates to know- 
ledge. The first teaches us to value all things at 
their real worth, to be contend with little, 
more in prosperity, petient in trouble; equal 
minded at all times. It teaches us our duty to 
our neighbour and ourselves but it is he who 
possesses both that is the true philosopher. The 
more he knows, the more he is desirous of 
knowing ; and yet the farther he advances in 
knowledve thd better he understands how little 
he can attain, and the more deeply he feels of the 
God alone can satisfy the infinite desires that 
immortal soul. To understand this is the heipan 
and perfection of philosophy. —Southey. 


For him who seeks to live higher levels of 
life, be it in learning or in art or in conduct, ad- 
versity has its uses, —Lord Holdane. 

“Better build school rooms for “the boy ” 
than cells and gibbits forjthe man.”-Eliza Cook. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity which, 
though ugly and Venomous like a toad. 
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Wears yet a precious jevel on its head.” 
—Shakespeare. 
XXXXVITL 
‘I slept and dreamt that life was beauty, 
I woke and found that life was duty.” 
— Unknown. 
Under the whole heaven there is nothing 
difficult ; it is only that man’s minds are not 
deter.mnind, — Chinese. 
A nation is not worthy to be saved if in the 
hour of its fate, it will mot gather up all the 
jewels of manhood and life, and go down into 
the conflict, however bloody and doubtful 
resolved on measureless ruin or ccmplete 
Success. — James A. Garfield. 
XXXXIX 
When lovely woman stoops to folly 
And finds to let that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
What are can wash her guilt away ? 
The only art Fer guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 
And ring his bosom is to die—O. Goldsmith. 
Be fierceiv hot against thyself, and suffer no 
pride to dwell in thee, but show thyself so 
humble and so very small that all may be able 
to walk over thee, and to tread thee down as 
the mire of the streets. Vain man, what has 
thou to complaint of ?—Thomas ‘A’ Kumpis. 
All—Blissful lord unite to day to the fore. 
most part of our hearts the rays cf know 


ledge 
of the Et rnal Truth which are : 


impellers to 


) 


aN, 


activity,  fumi.ic cs. -Wloeble, fie for being 
uttered by the mouth, the enlighteners of the 
ear agg hado:n sb. stewing, The man who 
ROCESS ot orm whic heartedly js really alive 
(whereas all ocicers are like dead), in this world. 
— Fig Veda. 1-84 16, 
That intuitious which spontaneously ri-e jn 
the cave of the hearts gl ww profusely in the 
Presence of the self. Men of wisdom compare 
the Same lntuitions with the stream of eternal] 
law in o-der to ascertain their validity. 
—iyveda. VII. 6-8. 
The wise men seek ty close rersuit the SOlu- 
tion of problem, which the common people 
never care to make any inquiry. And that man, 
who becoming free from worldly attachment 
accepts the facts which is revealed in his own 
conscience or becomes the Partaker cf the 
wisdom remain in the State of mental suspense 


in the beginning or at the end, 
ftigveda. 1.145-2, 


Whatever you do be true to yourselves and to 
the world. Hide not your thoughts. If i¢ jg 
shameful to revea] them; it is more shameful to 
think them. —M. Gandhi. 


XAXXXX 


“We have not Wings. we cannot soan; 
But we have feet to scale and climb, 

But slow degrees, by more and More, 
The cloudy summits of Our time.” 

“Build to day then strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base ; 
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And ascending and secure . 
Shall tomorrow find its place. 


— Selected. 
XXXXXI 
‘* Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime.” 
— Longfellow. 
XXXXXII 
“Upon that little tint, of blue 
While prisoners call the sky, 
And at every drifting cloud that goes. 
With soils of silver by.” — Wordsworth. 
XXXXXIII 
‘Honour and shame from no candition rise ; 
Act well your part, and there your oe 
ies. 
Edinburgh Jteviwers. 
XXXXXIV 


‘*Whenever a noble deed is wrought, 
Whenever is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise.’’ 
—Longfellcw. 
“Higher, higher, let us climb 
Upto the mount of glory.” 
— Hutchinson. 
Sleep ever smiles over the noble slain, rest ; 
On blood-red field. ; 
—h. R. Rajput. 
-Better death but death with glory, 
Than inglorious days of shame. 
— Rustavelt 
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New 
“At the loom, and in the field 
In the shops and on the Sail, 
Where rien wisely power wield 
There is dignity in toil.” —Unknown, 
Labour is life: from the inmost heart of 
the workers rises his God—given force, the 
sacred clastial life-essence breathed into him by 
Almighty God: from his inmost heart It 
awakens him to al] noblesness,—to all know- 
ledge. —Carlyle, 


XXXXXVI 


“See the wretch that long has tossed 
On the thorny bed of pain 
At length repair his vigour lost 
And breath and walk again 
To him the meanest flowerest of the vale 
The common sun, the earth and skies 
The simplest note that swells the gale 
To him are opening paradise.” — Gray”, 


XXXXXVII 


And these few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character. Give thy thoughts no 
tongue, 
Nor any unproportion’d thought his act, 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgor, 
Those friends thou hast, and their eel 
tried,. 


Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of 
steel,. 
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But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch’d unpledged Comrade, 
Beware 
Of enterance to a quarrel , but being in, 
Bear’t, that the Opposed may beware of thee, 
Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice : 
Take each man’s sensure, but reserve thy 
judgment, 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not express’d in fancy ; rich not gaudy : 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man . 
—Shakespeare 
The succession of changes in the case of 
manifold evolution. 
By making Samyama in the three sorts of 


changes comes the knowledge of Past and 
future. 


By making Samyama word, meaning and 
know!enge, which are ordinary confused comes 
the knowledge of al] animal sounds. 

y Perceiving the impressions comes the 
knowledge of Past life. 

By making Samyama, on the Signs in an. 
others body, knowledge of his mind comes. But 
first on body then on mind. 


By making Samyama on the form of body, 
the berciptibility of the form being obstructed, 
and the power of manifestation in the eye 


being Separated, the yogi’s body becomes un: 
seen. 


By this the disappearance or concealment of 
words which are being spoken and such other 
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things are also explained. 

Karma is of two kinds, sgon to be fractified, 
and late to be tractified, by making Samyama 
on these or by the signs called atishtha, porcents, 
the yogi’s know the exact time of separation 
from their bodies. 

(The glorification of the body is beauty, com- 
plection, strength adamantine, hardness.) 

Life is the cause and not the consequence of 
organisation. — Unknown. 
XXXXXVII. 

“What is this life full of Care, 

We have no time to stand and stare? 
No time to stand beneath the bough's 

And stare as long as sheep or cows. 

—W. H. Davies. 
XXXXXIX 


‘The fishers have heard the water spirite 
W hose screams terebode that death is nigh,” 


—Scotchman, 
XXXXXX 


Science in relation to arts and industries 
“Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of Faith ; these are times 
I doubt not, when to your it doth impart 
Authenuc tidings of invisible thin: s.” 


—Wordworth. 
XXXXXXI 


Fame is what you have taken, 
Character’s what you give ; 
When to this truth you waken, 
Then you begin to live. —Beyard Taylor, 
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What is required is a brave heart—-a_ posses- 
sion which is in nobody's giving and which 
therefore can never be taken away. 

—Maharma Gandhi. 
XXXXXXII 
Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy wealthy and wise. 


—Franctin. 
Have courage —a s‘an* heart will carry you 
through difficulties. Unknown. 


Have patience with all things, all pérsons, 
but especially with yourself. Do not lose 
courage by considering vour own imperfections 
but rise up bravely after each fall and instantly 
set about remedying the:e imperfections. 
Every day begin the tisk anew. 

—St. Francies De Sales. 

The true genius that conducts a state is he 
who, doing nothing himself, causes everything 
to be done ; he contrives, he invents, he foresets 
the future ; he reflects on what is past; he dis- 
tributes and proportions things ; he makes early 
preparations ; he incessantly arms himself to 
struggle against fortune as a swimmer against a 
rapid stream of water; he is attentive night 
and day that he may leave nothing to chance. 


— Finelon. 
With patience bear, with prudence push, 
your fate. —Virgil. 


XXXXXXIII 


Egypt’s mights is tumbled down 
Down a down the deeps of thoughts 
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Greece is fallen and Troy town, 

Glorious Rome hath last her crown, 
Venice’ pride is noughre, 

But the dreams their children dreamed, 
Fleeting, unsubstantial vain, 

hadowy as the shadows seemed, 

Airy nothing, as they deemed, 

These remain.” —Mary Coleridg, 

XXXXXXIV 


i Alas, Alas 
Thou hast omitten the world, 
Thou hast laid it low, 

Shattered O’er thrown, 
Into nothingless hurled 
Crushed by a demi-god’s blow 
We bear them away, 
The shards of the world 
We sing well-a-day 
Over the loveliress gone 
Over the beauty slain. 
Build it again, 
Great child of Earth, 
Build it again 
With a finer worth, 
In thine own bosom build it on 
Take up thy life once more high 
Run the race again 
. High and clear 
Let a loveliness strain 
Ring out than ever before, 
—<(oethe’s Fausta 


What a comforting thought it is to think of 
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death, whenever it comes, as a wise pain in the 
economy of nature. If we could realise this 
law of our being and be prepared for death as 
a welcome friend and deliverer we should cease 
to engage inthe frantic struggie for life. We 
shall cease to want to Jive atthe costs of other 
lives and in contempt of ail considerations of 
humanity. Such realization is impossible with- 
out a due conception of the definite and grave 
limitations of the body and an abiding faith in 
Ged and His unchangeable Law of Karma. 
—M. Gandhi. 
Truth is like a vast tree which yields more 
and more fruit, the more you nurture it. The 
deeper the search in the mine of truth, the 
richer the discovery of the gems buried there, 
in the shape of openings for an ever greater 
variety of service. —M. Gandhi. 
Kings have not so serious an account to 
render as they who exercise an intellectual 
influence over the minds of men. 
— outhy. 
They are cowards who cannot be 
In the right with two or three. —Unknown. 
He is ray Own, he is a stronger—this is the 
way light-minded people tacken ; but for the 
high-minded, the world is their family home. 
— Bhartrihart, 
When the very existence of civilization is at 
stake it is a matter of deep practical moment that 
spiritual forces no less than armed might 
should be marshalled in it defence. 


— Sir Alexander Macewen. 
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{f we wise ce - vercomtie évil. we Must over. 
come it by say: There are, doubtless, many 
wave of eve HUH thy eyil in Our Own hearts, 
CAM Tye «pq !oSt, mose universal is to Overcome 
it hy sry “<cUpation in some good word or 
works. —~A.P. Stanley, 


f here is nothing more gtatifying than a job 
Well done with 4 Skill acquired through tireless 
effort. There is nothing more lastiag than the 
happiness that comes from honest effort There 
is nothing more heart-cheering than the sacri- 
fices we make to bring Pleasure to others. 


—-Selected. 


“More wonderful than the earth and the 
heaven 1s this mind and spirit of man’ which 
BtOWs ever mightier and secks fresh worlds to 
conquer.’ 

TRS gree onan makes the great thing. 
Wherever Macdonald Sits, there is the head of 
the table. —Emerson. 


They who sect an ¢xample makes a highway. 
Others follow the example, because it is easier to 
travel on a high-way than Over untrodden 
grounds. —/fL, Mann. 

Ile who respects his work so highly that he 
cares little what the world thinks of it is the 
man about whom thy world comes at Jase to 
think a vreat deal. —O.S. Marden. 

Moral courage is a virtue at higher cost and 
nobler origin than physical. Itisprings from a 
consciousness of Virtue, and renders 2 man, in 
the pursuit or defence or right, superior to the 
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fear of reproach, cpposition of contempt. 
—S§. C. Goodrich. 
He giins a visions of heauen and its verities 
who yields a personal sense of fear, resentment, 
envy, worry, or hatred for the reflection of 
Love which is his true self-hood. 
—Maryaret Morrison. 
Tolerance, in so far as establishing religious 
and racial harmany is concerned, leaves much 
to be desired. One must not just tolerate 
one’s brother, cne must love him. 
— Arthur C. Egan. 
A grest man's honour if unsullied is a 
coronet on his head, to mark him a prince 
among men; but this diadem is not of gold 
that no rust can corrupt ; nor of jewels that no 
mould can blight ; borrowing its lustre solely 
from virtue, it can be stained by any touch cf 
baseness. Fortunae is he who, amidst the 
world’s temptations, keeps his honour lustrous 
and unspotted ; wretched is he who, in the 
battle of life, finds that some evil blow has 
struck him from his brow the emblem of the 
kingliness ; despicable is he who, with deliberate 
purpose, uplifts his own hand to discrown his 
own head, —T. Tilton. 
He only lives well who carries a great soul 
and highness of purpose, who does not whine 
at life, but takes it as a great opportunity 
for faithful and loving service. 


—si N.G. Chandavarkar, 
Morality is, of course essential and needs 
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little elaboration. Tappiness Cannot exist in 
one’s soul with: if. Reputation is built upon it. 
The fear anyii ~ remark that comes from bran. 
“bes of moral iy are undermining the efhiciency, 
Moiaity is dese in the list, not because it is 
last in importance, but for emphsise, for the 
hnal thought to take with YOU, to carry from 
morning time til] sleep time each day.—Gandhi 
vizhts that do not flow directly from duty 
well performed are not worth having, They 
will be Usurpations, the sooner discarded the 
better. —M. Gandhi, 
The man who consecrates his hours by vigo- 
rous effort and an honest aim at once ~he draws 
the sitting of life and death; he walks with 
nature ; and her paths are peace. —Voung, 
My personality is not suppressed, but uplift- 
ed, strengthened, enlarged by being merged 
and restored in that of the family, the state, the 
spiritual. —(Centile, 
Every force is moral force in so as capable 
of influencing the Will whoever be the argu- 
ment applied the sermon or the cudgil. 
—Gentile. 
God always has an angel of help for those 
who are willing to do their duty; —T, [., Cuyler. 
So long the mora] condition is sound there 
is no warrant for anxities, —M. Gandhi. 
I would not give one farthing for virtue, 
I would give ten thousand pounds for a cha- 
tractor ; because I would geta hundred thousand 
pounds by it. —Coronel Chartres. 
Public life tries chartctor as by fire, It tries 
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it In success, and it tries it in the moment of 
what the world calls failure. —Stante», 

The same, strong, brave, heroic souls of ali 
agcs were the men who, in the Matural order of 
thing, have lived above all considerations of 
pay or glory. —D.S. Jardon, 

It is admirable to die the victim of one’s 
faith ; it is sad to die the dupe of one’s ambition. 


— Lamuartine. 
They who have light in themselves will nor 
revolve like satellity. — Seneca 


The view that the moral worth Cf an acticn 
Must be assessed by references to its conse. 
quences, the characteristic utilitarian assertion 
being that a right action is one which has the 
best consequences on the whole. 

We must be courtious to a man as we are 
fo a picture which we are willing to give the 
advantage of a good light. —Eimersor,. 

Our friendship of to day, are just like a 
texture of vine and dreams, instead of the tough 
fibre of human heart. —R. R.Rajous. 

‘Love feels no burdens, thinks nothing of 
trouble attempts what is above its strength, 
Pleads no excuse or impossibility, for it thinks 
all things lawful for itself and all things possible. 
Itis therefore able to undertake all things an-! 
it completes imany things and brings them tc 
conclusion where re who dees not love faints 
ond lies down —1 noms A Nemmpts. 

ASKXKXKV : 


aste, O Wiid—bee hours, to the gardeas of 
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Mly, Wild-parra- diy, co tie Oreaards of the 
west ! : 

Come © tender nicht, with your sweet con. 
eohnoe darkness 

And brins me my veloved to the shelter of 
my breast — Rajput Love Sang. 

Ifiuve was notthe law of life, life would 
mot have persisted in the midst of death. Life 
is a perp tual triumph over the grave. 

— WM. Gandhi, 
NN Ad VE 

he tlower of my love shall become the ripe 
fruit of my Devotion. My pasion shall burn as 
the flame cf salvation. —Rabindranath L’agore, 

‘Love constantly grows like the orb of the 
waxing moon, only there is no full moon here 
hence it never reaches the highest point. Love 
is the fountain of all sweciness, which is not 
dependant on youth, virtuc, beauty or wealth 
nor tainted by self-interest or thoughts of per. 
sonitl gain, vad which is unalloyed and free from 
desire (of self gratification very subtle, very soft, 
very slender very remote. Love is the hardest 
of all, constant and unvaried in sweetness, brim- 
ful. All sweetness, spontaneous, disinterested, 
unwavering, sublime, unvaricd in sweetness, 
constantly growing---such is pure Love.” 


—~ Raskhan. 
XXXXXXVII 
Hourly, this subtle mystery flowers anew, 
O Love I kn«w not why... 
Unless it be, that perchance, I am you, 
Dear Love, that you are L? —~— Zebunnissao. 


wr ten. eee, 
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Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth’ speaketh. A good man out of the good 
treasure of the heart bringeth forth good things 
and an evil man our ot the evil treasure bringeth 
forth evil things.” So said Jesus. , 

: ~ (Matt. 12 : 84, 85; 15 : 18 99) 
XXXXXXVIII an 
True love's the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven : 
It is not fantasy’s hot fire, 
hose wishes soon as granted fly, 
It liveth not in fierce desire, 
With dead desire it doth not die : 
It is the secret sympathy, | 
The silver link the silken tie, 
Which heart to heart and mind to mind | 
In body and the soul can bind. — Selected. 
“a XXXXXXIX 
With all thy faults, L love thee still. —Cowper 
XXXXXXX 
So let us love, dear love, like as we ought ; 
Love is the lesson which the Lord ug taught. 
—Svencer, 


' XXKXXXXXI 
And then the lover, : 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful balled 
ade to his mistress’ eyebrow, —Shakespeare, 
XXXXXXXII 
In peace love tune the shepherd ref ; 
In war he mounts the warriors steed ; 

In halls in gay attire is seen ; 

hamlets dances on the green, 
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Love rule: the cou-.., the Camp the grove 
| And men oelow and saints above, 
“or lowe is heaven and heaven is love. 
in fer bree Sassion women loves her lover; 
i Gar the others, all she loves is love,— Byron. 


. _ XXXXXXXIII 
Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
‘Tis woman’s whole existence. — Byron. 


Or ever it was, and ever it shall befal, 
Vhat love is he that alle thing may bind. 
—Chencer. 
AXXXXXXIV 
There is a lady sweet and kind, 
Was never face so pleased my mind ; 
I did but see her passing by, 
And yet I love her till | die, Barnabe Geoger. 
XXXXXXKV 
He who for the first time loves, 
Even vainly, is a God. 
But man who loves again, 
And still vainly, is a fool. — fH etne. 
AAXXXAXVI 
Ah !a man’s love is strong 
When fain he comes a. moting. 
But a woman’s love is long 
And grows when it is waiting. 
—Lawrence Jfousemen. 
XXXAXXXVIL 
Buc love me for love’s sake that evermore 
Thou mayst love on, through love’s eterniry 
Elizabeth Browning. 
Love and exclusive possession can never ga 
ogether theoretically when there is perfect love, 
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u rfect non-posseSsion. 

there must be sy p Ei nane 

Fled is all that overpowering romance when 
the modern poet sees the modern Miss in her 
bath: 

XXXXXXNNVIII 

Mise Twye was soaping her breasts in her bath 
When she heard behind her a meaning laugh, 
And to her amazement she discovered 
A wicked man in the bathroom, cupboard.” 


—L led. 
XXXXXXXIK 
Lovers, to bed ; 1t is almost fairy time, 
— shakespeare. 
XXXXXXKX 
“And as this round is nowhere found 
To flaw or else to serve : 
So let our Idve as endless prove, 
And pure as gold for ever.” —Herrick. 
Let nothing stand between God and your 
love for Him. Love him and let the world say 
what it will. Love is of two sorts the one 
demands and gives nothing ; sound is exchange. 
Love is higher than works, than Kknowledze. 
S. Vivekanand. 
XXXXXXXXI 
No longer, could 1 doubt him true 
All others men may use deceipt 
He always says my eyes were blue, 
And often swore my lips were sweet, 
Landor Mother. 
Divine love expresses itself humanly in that 
sense of compassion which sees that everyone is 
at a different standpoint of experience and there- 
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fore is content to Jive and let live withoutresent: 
ment, criticism, or s-:'f pity. —Maryaret Laird. 
= _ SARMRKEXI 
Phou wast 1!' chat to me, love, 
For which oy soul did pine ; 
A ereen ists in the sea, love, 
A fountain and a shrine. . —Poe. 
Love no matter how «bsurd and maltreated 
is a very patient God, and while suffering from 
undeserved wound stil] works on, doing magical 
things. —Marie Corelli, 
XX XXXXXXIL 
Love is a snake raised with the fume of sighs ; 
Being purged, a fire sparkling in lover’s eyes ; 
Being vexed a sea nurish’d with lover's tears : 
What is it else a madness most discreet, 
A choking gall and persevering Sweet. 
— Shakespeare. 


Friendship is to be purchased only by friend- 
ship. A man may have authority over others 
but he can never have their heart but by givin 
his own. -~ Bishop Wilson.., 

AXANXAXXXIV 
Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory— 
Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 
— Unknown. 

Love sought is good, but given unsought Is. 

better. —Shakespeare. 


XXXXXXXKV 
Rose, leaves, when the rose is dead, 
Are heaped for the beloved’s bed ; 
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And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on —P. B. Shalley. 
RAR & ee VL 
The fountain mingle with the river, 
And the rivers with the ocean ; 
The winds of heaven mise for ever 
With a sweet emotion ; 
Nothing in the world is single 
All things by a law D&vine, 
nm one another’s being mingle— 
Why not! with thine? PP. B. Shelley. 
XAAXXXXXXVII 
Dear as remembered kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign’d 
On lips that are for others : deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 
O death in life, the days that are no more. 
Lord T’ennyson. 
“The lover of the soul remains its lover 
through out his life in as much as, he has united 
himself to that, which is everlasting.” —Flato. 
| XXXXXXXXVIIL 
S'eep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast! 
Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest 
— Shakespeare. 
If you love and serve men, you cannot, by 
any hiding or stratagem, escape remuneration. 
—Emerson, 
KA ee TS 
Tt is good to be merry and wise, 
It is good to be honest and true ; 
‘Tis well to te off with the o'd love 
Before you go on with the new. — Anon. 
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N\\XNNNX\X 
Ask not of me, love, what is love? 
A-k wha: ts good of God above— 
eat sun what is light — 
Ask what is darkness of the night— 
Ask what is sweetness of thy kiss— 
Ask of thyself what beauty is—P J, 3.F, 
an’s nature is not essentially evil. 
Nature has been know 
of love. You must 
Nature 


Brute 
N to yield to the influence 
never despair of human 


—M. Gandhi. 
XXXXXXXXXI 
O happy race of man if love, which ru'es 
Heaven, rule your minds ? 
~—Boethens, Consolatisns of Philos: phy. 
AXAXNNNNY NII 
The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one. 
Yet the light of the bright wo-ld dies 
With the dying sun. 
The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one : 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. —F. D, Burdilloa Light. 
XXXXXXXXXIII 
O lyric Love, half angcl and half bird, 
And all wonder and a wild desire | 
—f. Browuiny The ring and the book. 
Love is the business of the idle, but the idle- 
ness of the busy. —Buiuer Lyton Renzt. 
Never lose an opportunity of seeing anything 
that is beautiful, for beauty is God's hand writing 
a wayside sacrament welcome it in every fair 
face, in every fair sky, in every fair flower, and 
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thank Gcd for it, as a cup of blessing. 
—Hmerson. 
NNXXXXXXXIV 
For women’s fear and Jove holds quantity ; 
In neither aughr, or in extremity. 
Where love igs great, the littlest doubts are fear 
Where little fears grow great, great love 
grows there —Shakespeare, 
\Woman must learn how to die before a hair 
of theire head could be injured not to die 
hi Ipiessly, but face death bravely and without a 
murmur. Lhen only would the terrible killing 
Now go ng on stop — Mahatma Gandhz. 
AAS KK NY 
The True Beauty 
‘le that loves a rosy bheek 
Or a crral lips admire, 
Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fre ; 
AS old time makes these decay, 
So his flames must waste away. 
fue a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts, and calm desires, 
Hearts with equal love combined 
Kincle never Gying fires :— 
Where these are not, | despise 
Lovely cheeks are lips or eyes. —T. Carew. 
NN RR VT 
“She strokes her hair with aucomatic hand 
And puts a record on the gramophone” 
— Unknown. 


The blossoming of the rose bud moved shelly to 
exquisite tendarness : 
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“And the rose like a nymph to the bath 


addressed 
ASXXXXXXXVII 
Unveiled the depths of her golden breast 
Till fol! after fold to the fainting air 
The soul of her beauty and Jove lay bare” 
—P.B. Shelly, 
XXXXXXXXXVIL 
She was a fantom of delight 
When first she gleam’d upOn my sight; 
A lovely appearance cent : 
To be a moment’s ornament : 
Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair ; 
Like Twilight’s, too her dusky hair; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From may—time and the eheerful dawn ; 


A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 
i saw her upon nearer view, 
A spirit, yet a woman too? 
Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin—liberty ; 
A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet : 


A creature nor too biight or good 

For human nature’s daily food, 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise. blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles. 
And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine ; 


A being breathing thoughtful breath ; 
A traveller between life and death : 
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The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurence, foresighr, strength, and skill 
A verfect woman, nobly plan’d 
To warm, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With somet ing of angelic light. 
—W. Wordswori 
XXXXXXXXXIX 
You meaner beauty of the nighe, 
That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light, 
‘OU common pepole of the skies, 
What are you, when moon shall rise ? 
OU curious chanters of the wood 
That warble forth dame Nature’s lays, 
Thinking your Passions understood 
By your weak accents, ;what’s your praise 
When Philome!| her voice shall raise 
You violets that first appear, 
By your pure purple matles known 
Like the proud of the year, 
As if the spting were all your Own ; 
What are you, when the rose is blown ? 
So when my mistress shall be seen 
In form and beauty of her mind, 
By virtue first, then choice a queen, 
Tell me, if she were not design’d 
Th’ eclipse and giory of her kind ?- 
—Sir AH. Wolton. 
“The woman is the glory of the man. 
—(1Corn it: 7.12. ) 


“Whose findeth a wife findeth a good thing, 
ED OStaineth favour of the Lord.~(Proy, 78: 22.) 
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By the bringing forth of children from this 
first pair all the human family is of One flesh, 
blood and bore, and is not a mixture 

—Acts 17 : 26. 


“Know ye not that your bodies are the 
member of Christ ! shall I then take the mem. 
bers of Christ and make them the members of 
an harlot? God forbid. What? know ye not 
that he which is joined to an harlot is one body 
for two, saith he [at Genesis 2 : 24], shall be one 
flesh... Flee fornication. dt Von 6° 15 78. 


“What God has joined, then. man must not 
‘separate, —Matt. 19 : 6, 


What therefore God _ hath joined together, 
let not man put asunder.” ——~Mait. 19 : 6, 
XXXXXXXXXyY 

Go lovely Rose! 
Tell her, that wastes her time and me, 
That now she kuows, . 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be, 
Tell her that’s young 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 
In desert where no man abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 





Universal Truth’ 
CHAPTER IT 


B 
Truth as well error are Governed by law, 
AR, Rajpuc. 
A right judnement draws as a profit from al! 
things we see. — Shakespear. 
The health (or safety of the people) is the 
highest law. —12 Law Tables of the Rome. 
Truth, the mighty eternal law, of heroism, 
fitness, activity, knowledge revolution and self 
Sacrificing acts uphold the earth SO, may the 
same truth which is the maintainer of Our past 
and future. Provide us with ample of space. 
—Atharva Veda XI] :. 
Wear on your forehead the Jewel of love, 
treasure kindness, speak truth, mind justice, you 
Shall shine. fi. Ry. Rajpur, 


There are in nature certain fountains of 
Justice, Whence all civil laws are derived bur as 
stream. — Bacon, 





“Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired - 

Bid her come forth, 
Saffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush g0 to be admired, 
Then die that she 

The Common fate of ali things rare 
May vead in thee: 

Tow small a part of time they share 
“hat are so wondrous sarect and fain > 


EL Walley 


( of 


There is but ors iaw for al] namely that law 


which governs oW, the law of our, Creator, 
the law of hy o:ty, justice, equity—the law of 
Aetlre and o° .-ations. - 4 nen Bur iee, 

“The tase hath dominion over a man as long 


as he liveth. “Rom, 7 7 1.2, 
Wherefore the law js holy, and the com. 
mandment holy, and Just, and g0d.. 
—(ltom. 7 : (.3, 12), 
“For the merciless will be morcilessly judged ; 
but mercy will triumph over judgment. 
| - —— Jas 2:13, An Amex Trans.) 
“By the deeds of the law there Shall no flesh 
be justified in «God’s) sight: for the law is 
the knowledge of sin,” —(Rom 3 : 20), 
The Security of Ged and the pledge of His 
prophets were extended for their lives, their 
religion and their property. 
—~Ht. Mohamad. 
—  * Speric of Islam.” 
Muslims and the non-Muslims were absolu- 
tely equal in the eyes of law. —Islam., 
Knowledge, without justice, ought to be 
called cunning, rather than wisdom. -—Plato. 
Laws and institutions are constantly tending 
to gravitate, Like clocks, they must be occa- 
sionally cleaned, and wound up and set to true 


time. — HH, WwW. Beecher, 
Justice for the King, meditation on the 
L'rue One for the learned. —G. Nanak. 


Having ascertained the law of our living we 
must set about reducing it to practice to the 
extent of our capacity and no further. ‘That is 
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the middle way. : — M. Gandhi. 
- Trade Which, like blood, should circularly 
flow, — — Dryden. 


With malice towards none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the tight as God gives us to 
see the right, let us strive to Mnish the work we 


are In. — Abraham Lincoln, 

Laws and atbitrary power are in eternal 
enimity. —Burhke, 
. AXXXXXXXNNI 


What you art we know not ; 
_ What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to ste 
«As from thy Presence showers a rain of melody ; 
—P. B. Shelley, 
| 6 A Skxlark), 
Adapt thyself to the things with which thy 
lot has been Cast ; and love the men with 
whom it is thy portion to live, and that with 
a sincere affection | No longer be. either digs. 
Satisfied with thy present lot, or shrink from the 
future —Morcus Aurelius. 
An Eonest man’s Word is as good as his bond. 
—Old Proverb, 
There is Only one cure for racia] antagonism 
and that is q reign of justice and equality, 
—Cha mberlain, 
The greatest things and the most Praise- 
worthy that can be dotie for the Public good 
are not what required prear Parts, but gleat 
Honesty —Pope 
Union and Separation is the law which 
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reguiaced the wor}. Thou mayest silver but, 
Juciice may =. inned—virtue which impets 

us *¢ seve eves orsom what is his due. 
—Goldsmith, 


“ote  < attributes of God, although they 
are ail equal, Mercy shines with even more 
brillianey than justice. — Cervantes. 

A man may perhaps say, the public peace may 
be disturbed ; but he ought to know there can 
he ma peace where there is no justice; nor 
way justice if the Government instituted for 
the good of a nation b2 turned to its ruin. 

—Alyernon Sidney. 
Nothing but the right can ever be expedient 
since that can never be true expediency which. 
would sacrifice a grzat good to a less.—W7hitely. 
The greatest man is he who choses the right 
with the most invincible resolution, who resists 
the sorest temptation from within and without ; 
who bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully ; who: 
is comest in storms, and most fearless under 
menace and frowns. Whose relience on true 
and virtuc, and God is most unfattering. 
—Wollcqa Ellery. 
‘Truth must have better deeds than words to 
grice it. —Shathespedre 
Laws grind the poor, andiich men rule the 
— CGoldsniilh. 
(The Trarellor) 
ANAASANS NAIL 


The law of God the law of man, 
He may keep that will and can : 


law. 
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Not I: let God and man decree 
Law for themselves and not for me. 
A. E. House man bast poems. 
AXXXXXXXXXIII 
The net of laws is Spread so wide, 
No sinner from its sweep may hide. 
In mashes are so fine and strong, 
' They take in every child of wrong, 
O wondorous web of mystery ? 
Big fish alone €scape from thee ? 
—J. J. Roche. 
(Phe net of Law). 
Ignorance of the law excuses no man: Not 
that all men know the law, bur because ’tis 
an excuse every man wil] plead, and go man 
can tell how to confure him, 
—John Selden, Table Talk, 
AXXXXNXX XXIV 
But in these rise sharp quillets of the law, 
Good faith Lam no Wiser than a draw. 
—Shakespeare, leary Vf, 1 able-T al: 
The first source of law is the Sacred veda 
from God, 
The second scree comprises the Dharma. 
shastras Smritis, and the other religi 
of same kind from the four quarters of the 


The Customs, ways of living, and the teach 
ing of holimen as the time passes, is the third 
source of law, 

First and second Gave rise to the sacred and 


the religious law and the third one to the ethical 
laws, ‘ica 


7 
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thical or mora! laws, gave rise to the 
systems af philosophy, belief ond Spiritual 


faith to the var:c.., ‘crms of religion or theology, 
| LR. Rajput. 
“A omerser chat behind the king was the 


law. the Dering Law, which name might breath 
WIEA Impanity,” —Lhishma, 
* Take care, O King of the weak not of the 
strong ; take care of the weak. for the tears of 
the weak undermine the throne of Kings.” 
—Bhishma. 
Kings life is not 4 life of enjoyment, but of 
service and sacrifice, |t is written that the 
King remains awoke, in order, that his subjects 
may sleep ; that the king toils; in order that 
his subjects may enjoy; that the King faces 
danger, in order that his people may be pro- 
tected ; that he is the Supporter of the state, the 
guardian of the weak, the dispender of justice 
to his people, the Father of the fatherless 
and the hushand of the Widow. 
—slhit Ramchandra. 
We find justtice itself to be the best reward 
for the soul ; and that it ought to do what is 
just, whether or not it have Gyges’ ring, 
—Plato, 
It is not their flesh nor their blood that 
reaches Allah, but to Him is acceptable righte- 
ougsness On your part. 


If a controversy arises between a prince and 


some of the people in a matter where the law is 
silent or doubtful, and the thing be of great 
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tonsequence. I should think the Proper umpire 
in Such a case should be the body of the people, 
—John Locke. 
"While the brute progresses by the law of 
the servival of the fittest, the man progresses 
by the law of self-sacrifice 
—A.N. Frdian Rishi, 
Great powers and natural gifts do nor bring 
Privileges to their possessor, so Much as they 
bring duties —ffL.1V. Beecher, 
Government is a contrivance of human 
wisdom to provide for human wants. 
—Burle 
To preach doctrines and to propose schemes 
which assume that internationalism is conge- 
nial to ordinary men and women isnot merely 
to embark on a fruitless activity. It is to stir 
UP a counterforce from some of the deepest 
tTecesses of human nature. —Alfred Zinmern, 
What comfort what strength, what economy, 
there is in order, material order, moral order, 
order means light and peace inward liberty, and 
free commond over oneself. Order is power, 
order is man’s greatest need and his true well 
beings. —Lord Welsly. 


* “The law of the survival of the Attest is 
the law of evolution for the brute ; the law of 
Self-sacrifice is the law of evolution for the man.’ 

hen a SOvereign acts in a certain way to 

Meet an emergency he may exercise that sover- 
‘Sigaty through an interim government. 

— International law Authorities, 
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Though if make the unskilfyl lough, canno? 
but make the judicious grieve; the censure of 
“hich ene must, in your allowance, o’erweigh 2 
whole theatre of others. —Shakespeare. 

Avoid law suits beyond all things, they 
influence your concience, impair your healch and 
dissipate your property. —La Bruyere. 

ARENRENXXXKV 
The law doth punish man or woman 

That steals the goose from off the common, 

But lets the greater felon loose, 


That steals the common from the goose. 


—Anon. 
AXXNNXAXNXXVI 
Laws are dumb in the midst of arms. 
(Silent enim leges inter arms). — Acero. 
XXXXXXNXNXVII 


The law is true embodiment 
Of everything that’s excellent 
It has no kind of fault or flow, 
And I, my lords, embody the law. 
--HW". S. Gilbert. 
Tobcutte-Lord Chaneellacy Sang. 
The law, in its majestic equality forbids the 
rich as well as the poor to sleep under bridges, 
to beg in the streets, and to steal bread. 
. —Antole France. 
1 have no method to secure the repeal of 
bad or obnoxious law so effective as their 
strengthen execution. 
U.S. Grant, tn a ugural Address 1869, 
There are two guarantees of a wise rule 
of conduct the thought betore the action and 
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self-comm ind afterwards. —St. /gnatius. 
NO? violence is complete innocence, ir is the 
tw of our specics as violence is the law of the 
Urute. ‘The Spirit lies dormant in the brute and 
fe known no law but that ot physical might. 
The dignity of Mai requires obedience to 4 
higher law—to the strength of the spirit. 
as likely to deteat as to further the objece which 
Was in view. —M. Gandiii. 
Rul: povernisy pee construction of starutes 
Md one mighe “UpPes: the interpretation of 
Constitutional dccumenis) is that the terms 
therein must be SOMStructé! tn the tivht of the 
Meaning which they Lore ar tHE Litre... ate 
interpretation differs from construction in 
that the former is the art of tinding out the 
True sense of any form of words. Construction 
on the other hand is the drawing of conclusions 
Fespecting subjects that lie beyond the direct 
€xPression ot the text: conclusions Which are 
In spiric though an; within the letter of the 
text. —Consetetional law Cooly 
it ma» be that these who framed the word- 
ng of the enactment were under the impression 
that it afforded Protection greater than their 
lordships held in the case. The question is not 
wat may be Supposed in have been intended but 
what has been taid “ore complete effect might 
IN BOMe cases be given to the intentions of the 
Legislature 1f ‘iolence were done to the langu. 
Be in which their legislation has taken shape 


hN 


Wastin ley 
Ss Ee Ey “peg 08 Darré?” They, Lords 


Bicone rTstion is the process of ascertaining 
| 


acti.at meaning of the words used, while 
comstruction denotes the art of discovering the 
raecaning of the terms with referance to their 
application toa given case when such applica- 
tion is doubtful by reason either of sorne appa- 
rent In consistency in the document itself, or of 
the fact that the Particular case is net literally 
provided for. Construction is thus a synthetic 
process consisting in the ‘building up” of the 
intention sought to be conveyed from the consi- 
deration of many elements. 

— Legislature and cevecitive power in Aus- 
Profi.’ book. 

Having asccitained the Jaw of our being, we 
must set about reducing it to the extent of our 
capacity anc no further. That is the middle 
way. —M. Gandhi. 

"Real freedom is freedom from being robbed, 
exploited, oppressed, tortured and killed, That 
freedom is assured to mankind solely by the rule 
of Law. To ensure that that freedom is main- 
tuncd, courts are established to enforce the law. 
Courts cannot properly and sufficiently discharge 
their functions unless they are completely in- 
dependent and are unfettered from interence by 
the State Executive and unless they are manned 
by an adequate number of competent magistrates 
using that word in its widest meaning. Be it 
the State or a corporation or a private citizen 


te 


ie 
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however high or low his Status in society, each 
is entitled to expect, and to receive, disposal or 
is Cause by virtue of its merits alone and net 
y reason of any other consideration,’ 
—Sir Frederick Gentle, 
The means may be likened to a seed. the end 
toa tree, and there is just the same inviolable con- 
nection between the means and the end as there 
is between the seed and the tree. —J/, Gandhi. 
Where there is no modesty, nor regard for 
law, nor religion, reverence, good faith, the king- 
dom is insecure, —Sencec, 
XXXXXXXXXXKVIII 
Earth Crammed with heaven 
And every common bush afire with God 
But only who sees takes of his shoes. 
—Elizabeth Barett Browning. 
XXXXXXXXXXIV 
Where I so tall to reach the pole or grasp 
Ocean with {ny spare, 
I must be measured by my soul ; 
The minds the standard of the man, three 
greatness, Isac W até, 
It is a rule in friendship when distrust intecs 
in at the foregate, love 80€s out at the postern. 


—J. Howell, 


‘The hand of man 
Is but a tardy servant of the brain, 
And follows, with its leader diligence, - 
e fiery steps of fancy.’ 
— Str Marmaduke A dramatic Poem Act TV 
Sceneb, 
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ASAXAXXKXXNXI 
‘He asked, but ail the heavenly quire stood mute, 
And silence was in heaven ; on man’s behalf, 
Patron or intercessor none appeared. 
— Milton. 
The moral to be legitimately drown from the 
supreme tragedy of the bombis that it will not be 
distroyed by counter-bombs even as violence can 
not be by counrer violence. Mankind has to get 
out of violence only through non-violence 
Hatred can be ovetcome only by love. Counter 
hatred only increases the surface as well as the 
depth of hatred. —AM. Gandhi. 
Vice deceives under the appearance and 
shadow of virtue when sad in its appearance 
and austere in countenance and dress. 
—Jeévenal, 
* Charity suffereth long and is kind,” but wis- 
dom must govern charity, else love’s labour is 
Jost and giving is unkind. 
—Mary Baker Eddy. 
The Sudra who serves, is to be rhe yonger 
child in your family. —Manit. 
The man who loses his opportunity, loses 
himself, —G. Moore. 
XXXXXXXXXK XXII 
What is this life, if full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare.—Unknown. 
NANNNANNNXNIII 
To see the world in a grain and, 
Heaven in a wild of flower ; 
Hold infinity in the palm your hand. 
And eternity in an of hour.” 
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Life is a pure flame, and we live by an in- 
‘visible sun within us. —Sitr Thomas Prone. 
XXXXXXXXXXNIV 
7 Take, O take those lips away 
That sweetly were forsworn, 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn : 
But my kisses bring again, 
Bring again— 
Seals of love, but seal’d in vain, 
Seal’din vain? —W. Shakespeare. 
NAXXXXXXXKNV 
Our wills are ours, we know not how, 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine ? 
Lord Tennyson. 
Every action shall have a reaction corres- 
ponding toit. R. R. Rajput. 
XXXXXXXXNXXVI 
Art thou poor, yet has thou golden slumbers? 
O sweet content ? 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed ? 
O punishment ? 
Dost thou lough to see how fools are vexed 
golden numbers ? 
O sweet content. 
XXXXXXXXXXXVII 
Mortals that would follow me, 
-Love virtue : shee alone is free, 
She can teach ye how to climb 
‘Higher than the sphery chime,—Milton Gomos. 
XXXXXXXXXXXVIII 
If we trust the deep instructions of our hearts, 
It is all riches, all blessings, True indeed, 
R. R. Rajput. 


i 
' 
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All great alerations in human affairs arc 
produced bv CO roOmise, —Sydne Smith. 
A tittle nlore kindness by each of us, each 
AV. a wore Cehcate are of Justice, q finer under. 
Standing and 4 Sympathy and service would 
make toinorroy aday such as the sun Dever 
looked down MOOG + dow Denps 3 B. Pearson, 
The very best things. 
The hes- haar, = The goiden rule. 
The best Philosophy, - A contended mind, 
e best education, —Self knowledge, 
The best war,—To war against one’s Weakness, 
The test medicine, -—Cheerfulness and hem. 
Perance, 
The best Music,~ The laughter of an innocent 
child. 
The best SCicnce, ~E xtra acting sun shine 
from a cloudy sky, 
The bese art, Painting a smile upcn the 
brow of childhood. 
he best gournalism,—Printing the true and 
beautiful on memory’s tablete. 
The best telegraphing, — Flashing a ray of sun 
shine in toa gloomy heart. 
The best Biography,__That like which writes 
charity in the largest letters. 
he best mathemetics, That which doubles 
the most joys and devides the most sorrows. 


The best navigation,—Steering clear of the 
lacerating rocke of personal contention, 


The best engineering,—Building a bridge faith 
Over the rever of death. —Unkown 
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XXXXXXXXXXXIX 
If they answer not to thy call, walk alone, 
If they are afraid and cowerd mutely facing: 
the wall, 
O thou of evil luck, 
Open thy mind and speak cut alone. 
If they turn away, and desert you when crossing. 
the wilderness, 
O thou of evil luck, 
Tramle the thorns under thy tread, 
And along the blood-lined track walk alone.. 
If they do not hold up the light 
When the night is troubled with storm, 
O thou of evi] luck, 
With the thunder-flame of pain ignite thine: 
own heart 
And let it burn alone. 
- fabindranath Tagore: 
What dees it profit a man if he gains the whole 
world and suffers the loss of his own soul. 
Frances. Xavier. 
Inteligence does not ‘consist of merely storiag 
up facts in the mind, but of marshlling storing 
them for the benefit of oneself and others, 
- —Anon. 
If J am ready to deal with any Situation, It is. 
because I have foreseen what might happen, 
Nepolean Bonaparta, 
When things go wtong donot become dis 
heartened, It is much easier o set them tight 
when your soul is full of sunshine, so just be- 
glad. It is the best way out. 


—Cristian L, Larson. 
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_ , Public life tries “atacter as by fire, It tries 
-t IN success, and <; ‘vies it in the moment of what 
the world calls failure, —Stanley Baldwin, 
What boots it at One gate to make defence, 
and at another to let in the foe, — Wilton. 
Some are born Sfeat, some achieve greatness, 

and some have greatness thurst upon them, 
—Shakspeare. 


XXXXXXXXXXXKX 
But at my Back I always hear, 
Time is Winged chariot hurrying near, 
And yonder all before lie, 
Deserts of vast Cternity. —Thomas Marvel]. 


It may be well to wait a century for a reader, 
So God has waited six thousand years for an 
abserver, John Kepler. 


Men fall much oftener from want of Persever- 
ance than from want of talent and of good dis- 
Position ; as the race was not to the hare but to 
the tortoise, so the meed of success in study is 
to him who is not in haste, but to him who 
Proceeds with a steady and even step. 

—William Cobbett. 
XXXXXXXXNXXNI 
Lightly, O lightly, we bear her along; 
he sways like a flower in the wind of our 
Song; 
She skims like a bird on the foam of a stream, 


She floats like a ‘ough from the lips of a 
dream. 
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Gaily, O gaily we glide and sing, 
We bear her along like a Pearl on a string. 
Softly, O softly we bear her along, 
She hangs like a star in the dew of our song : 
She springs like a beam on the brow of 
tide, 
She falls like a tear from the eyes of a bride, 
Lightly, O lightly we glide and sing, 
We bear her along yike a pearl on a String. 
—Surojant Naidu. 
The very substance of the ambition is merely 
the shadow cf a dream ; rather a shadow’s 
shadow. —Shakespeare, 
SO A KS Soret 
Look to this day. 
For it is the life the very life of life 
In its brief course lie all the virtues and 
realities 
Of your existence: 
The bliss of growth, 
The glory cf action, 
And tomorrow is only a vision 
But today well lived makes every 
Yesterday a dream of happiness, 
And every tomorrow is a dream of hope, 
Look well, therefore, to this day ! 
ptemistic ; hopes for the best but is ready 
to deal with the Worst, 
Pays minutes attention to important details, 
Plans well ahead but acts quickly on Opport- 
unity, 
Shares his good fortune ; takes bad luck 
philosophically and says little. 
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Gets into possess:on Where the good luck 
average is high, 

Decide quic’:'. Act and stand by it make 
MEWS abOUE Vocreels. Join with other !eaders. 

Kpeate “ deifows. Reward loyalty. Always 


have a fight on. 
_ Listen to all bur keep your own counsel, learn 
rom defeats ; keep on. Face danger, represent 
your followers nor yourself, liavea great pur. 
pose. —UOnknown, 
NAAN Na DE 

Avoid victories over superiors 

Find out each man’s thumbscrew, 

Make use of your enemies. 

Never have a companion who casts you in 

the shade. 

Have touch of the traders, 

Never cffer satisfaction unless it is demanded 

They say ‘means are atter all means.’ ] would, 
Say “means are after all everything. As the 
means so the end. There is no wall of separa- 
tion between means and end. Indeed, the 
Creator has piven us control ‘and that too very 
limited) over means, none over the end. Reali. 
sation of the goal is in exact Proportion to that 
of the means. This is a Proposition that admits 
no exception. —M. Gandhi. 

Freedom is not bought easily mor is it a 
cheap commodity, It demands its full price 
always. —M. Gardhe, 


The longest night Seems to be Passing away, 
the sorest troubles seem fo be coming to an end 
at last the seeming corpse appears to be awaken- 
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ing and a voice is coming to us, Like a breeze 
ftom the Himalayas, it is bringing life into the 
almost dead bones and muscles the energy jis 
Passing away, and only the blind cannot see or 
the perverted will not see, that she is awaken- 
ing, the motherland of ours from her deep long 
sleep None can resist her any more; never she 
is going to sleep any more > nO Outward powers 
can hold her back any more for the infinite 
giant is rising to her feet” 
-~ Swama Vivekananda. 
That I may bring to the day’s efforts good 
humour anda Cheerful regard for all with whom 
may come in contract. That | may not judge 
others hastily or with bitterness, 
—John B. Walker, 
Sympathy is one of the great secret of life. 
It over comes evil, and strengthens good dr 
isarms resistance, melts the hardet heart, and 
develops the better part of human nature. 
—S. Smiles. 
It is possible, and it is man’s duty, to 
throw the Weight of his thoughts and acts on 
the side of Truth, that he be ever found in the 
scale with his creater. ~ Mary Baker Eddy. 
In essentials unity ; in matters doubtful, 
liberty 3 1n all things, charity. 
~ Rupertus Meldenius, 
Take it not gtievously if some think ill of 
thee and speak that which thou wouldst nor 
willingly hear. Thou oughtest to Judge the 
Worst of thyself and to think no man Weaker 
than thyself. [t is no Small prudence to keep 
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silence in an evil time and inwardly turn thyself 
and not be troubled by the judgment of men. 
Thamas A. Kempis.. 


AAXXXXNXXXXXIV 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou are not so unkind 
As tnan’s ingtatitude ; 
Thy tooth not so’ keen, 
Beacause thou are not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude, 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remember’d not. —Shakespeare. 
That economics is untrue which ignores or 
disregards moral values. The extention of the 
law of nonviolence is the domain of economic 
means nothing less than the introduction of 
moral values. As a factor to be considered in 
regulating international commerce. —M. Gandhi 
The prosperity of any nation is in exact pro- 
portion tu the quantity of labour which it 
spends in obtaining and employing means of life. 
— Rusken.. 
“No profit goes where is no pleasure ta’en : 
In bricf, sir, study what you most affect.” 
—Shakespeare.. 
Frugality is the sience of avoiding unneces- 
sary expenditure or the art of mamaging our 
property with moderation. —Sineca. 
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Look in your heart 

Be of good cheers, 

Own be true 

Lord is with you. —R.R. Rajpui. 

‘The king who desires to abide by the moral 
law ; possess in him the noble ambitioa, the art 
of Victory, the art of Government, th» talent of 
ruling mildly the people of God; the art of 
conferring Prosperity upon his people ability to 
win the hearts of the soldiers in the battle cn- 
gaging his personality ) artistic temperament, 
romantic career, a lofty judgement and love ot 
justice. LR. Rajput. 

Unless no paths of thought are trouden 
there is no logical or reasonable ground for ex- 
Pecting real improvement in our Outward condi- 
tions. —W. YY. Colcille. 
XXXXXXXXXXXXV] 

Love not me for comely grace, 

For my Pleasing eyes or face 

Not for any outward part, 

No nor for my constant heart, 

For those may fail, or turn to jl] 


So thou and J shall severe : -~ARo?, 
Beauty’s tears ore lovelier than her smile. 
Unknown. 
XXXXXXXXXXXXVII 


‘One impulse from a vernal wood, 

Tay teach you more of man, 

f moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can, —lVordiworth, 
eae for time wasted can become a power 
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tor good inthe <«‘s:.c that remains. And the 
time that remais ‘5 time enough, if we will only 
stop fie waste. oad the idle useless regretting. 

— Arthur Brisbane. 

Werien f see the spirit of liberty in action 
fsce a strong principle at work ; and this for a 
while is all I can possibly know of it. The 
wild gas, the fixed air is plainly broke loose : 
but we ought to suspend our judgment until the 
first elferve scence is a little subsided and until 
we see scmecthing deeper than the agitation of 
a troubled and frothy surface. I must be tolera. 
bly sure, before ] venture publicly to congratu- 
late men upon a blessing that they have really 
received one. —Edmund Burke. 
A. bad act of one party is no justification for 

a similar act by the opposing party more especi- 
ally when it is rightly proud of its longest and 
largest political record. — JV. Gandhi. 
Faith is a straint against all violence ; let no 
believer commit violenvce—rophel ALiuhamimad 
Government is a contrivance of human 
wisdom to provide for human wants. —Burikc. 
The conditions of conquest are easy. Toil 
awhile. Endure awhile. Believe it always. Never 
look back. —R. L. Sfevenson. 
It is the greatest manifestation of power to 

be calm. — swam Viekananda. 
The preatese and sublimest power is often 
simple patience. — Horace Bushnell. 
It is impossible to conceive or any legitimate 
reason for professed leaders of political opinion 
in this country refraining from expressing thelr 
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views in this matter. We are acquainted with 
the absurd Sugsestion that the busiqes- afk 
leader is to find out what the coun'ty ae soins 
to do before he Commits himself, by even thir 
extraordinary idea of leadership does not Cover 
the case of a Politician who alvocates, No; Co- 
Operation where it is convenient for h m, co de SO 
and ignores the issye Otherwise—-\ ny © MY, 

Full religious toleration wil] be he funda. 


mental principle of any state deciar tr :edom 
from outside control. “=U fh anedhd’. 
Violence ever defeats its Own end Where 


you cannot drive you can always pessnade, 4 
gentle word, a kind look, a 800d-natured «mile 
can work wonders and accompli.) miracles, 
There is a Secret pride in every humau hear- 
that revolts at tyranny. You May order, and 
drive an individual, but yOu Caanot make him 
respect you. _ =——laclte 
If they ask me what a free SOvernment is, 
answer that for any Practical purpose it is 
what the people think 50. —Burke, 
politician weakly and amlably in the right, 
isno match for a Politician tenaciously in the 
wrong. —Widtpie. 
The idea of Peace Should flower and shall 
bloom as a beautiful free, yielding its shade to 
all peacetul travellers and creative workers, 
— Nicholas Roerich, 
If democracy has a mora] and idea] Meaning, 
it is that a social return be demanded from al] 
and that Opportunity for development of dis- 
tinctive capacities be afforded to all_Jcun Dewey 


Of gl: things f+ -= ahieh “ain is obtained. 


nothi:. is betre ~: agticultural nothing more 
PiGwres ss 2. hiebetul more Worthy of a 
Ad 82 5 gh * Re, —Cirery, 


Dae? ty meen, whe, by their sympathetic 
evtrdciocs, cirry nations with them ard je ¢ 
the activity of the human race. —L merson., 

Search ‘or security destroys security and at 
the same time destroys morality. Nations in 
search of security cannot find it ; they achieve 
partial security at the expense of other, small+r 
nations which are forced into a “sphere of influ. 
ence.” Later, this sphere clashes with another 
sphere and there is war. Similarly, individuals 
may Surrender scruple to gain wealth buc this is 
not the road to happiness. 


Essentially, the crisis of our era is moral. 
We live in an immoral world which has appa- 
rently lost its capacity for indignation. This, 
more than anything else, explains the failure of 
politicians. 

The most distressing phenomenon that 
accompanies the fearest world crisis is the reaci- 
ness of people co sacrifice Morality in the pur- 
suit of security. Those who run the race for 
security often strip off such “extras’’ as moral 
scruples. 


The greater the pa:sivity the worse the pro- 
blems become and the moral scops there is for 
the biandishments and dynamism of a gangster 
dictator or of a political charlatan. 

The key to the dissipation of the world cris:s 
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would seem to lie in the knowledge— which 
ought to be obusous but is not—that n> nation 
and no person can be free, secure or happy if 
any nation or person is ensalved, insecure or 
unhappy. Selfishness, therefore, defeats itself, 
To benefit self one must save others. The best 
tealism is idealism. 

It is the itsecurc Person who accepts dicta- 
torship over his body and mind. Insecurity 
reeds a need for absolutism and otalitaria. 
nism. 

What humanity needs is an alliance between 
politics and Principle, Usually, they are stran- 
gers, Cven enemies. Mahatma Gandhi is an 
example of the union of Statesmanship aad 
Spirit. Gandhi is scrupulous about means and 
methods. That is the essence of democracy, 
The attainment of ends irrespective of means 
and methods is one of the clearest niarks of 
anti-democracy. The rescue of demecracy from 
the dangers besetting it is, above all, a moral 
undertaking which must start with each indivi- 
dual. Peace and democracy like charity begin 
at home ~ in the hearts of men. 

—By Louis Fischer, 

How then develop democracy ? By develop- 
ing in sense of political responsibility and the 
knowledge of political problems in the greatest 
number of persons—a Principle, in which the 
word “politica]” covers, of course, economic 
attairs as well. This Programme requires a free 
discussion of themes and a free discussion of 
themes and a free creation of institutions. Free- 
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dom is therefore, from whichever angle we look 
at it, the condition of all true, democracy. And, 
Since democracy would be useless if it did not 
foster free men, it is also its aim. 

— Prof. Salvador De Madariaga, 

What is dangerous is power wielded for the 
sake of power, not power wielded for the sake of 
genuine good, —Fertrand Russell. 

Freedom suppressed and again regained bite 
with keener fangs than freedom never endangered 

—Cvcero. 

The great art in politics consists not in hear- 
ing those who speak, but in hearting those who- 
are silent. 

The real leader has three pre eminent abi. 
lities He knows. He has good judgment in all 
matter “germane to his interest,” and he is a 
man of well. 

XXXXXXXXXXXXVIII 

In politics if thou woudst mix, 

And mean thy fortunes be, 

Bear this in mind : Be deaf and blind, 

Le greatfolks hearand sea. -—Durns. 

All dictatorships carry within themselves the 
eed of their own decay. Lady Paihtc Lawrance. 


XXXXXXXXXXXXIX 
Authority forgets a dying King, 
Laid widow’d of the power in his eye that. 
bow’d the will. —Lord Tennyson 


Res Ipsa Loquitur 
(The thing speaks for itself.» 
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{bi Jus Ibi Remedium 
(There is no wrong without a remedy., 

Actus non facit reum, nisi mens sit rea. 

(The act itself creates no guilt in the 
absence of a gui ty mind). 

If you do not go out of your own home to 
set your face against evil in order to rid the 
world of it, then evil will come to you in your 
home. — Michticiwtez., Polish Poet: 

A XXXXXXNXNXXX 

O young through all thy immemorial years ! 

Rise, Mother, rise, regenerate from thy gloom. 

And like a bride high mated with the spheres, 

Beget new glories from thine ageless wornb | 

The nations that in fettered darkness weep 

Crave thee to lead them where great mornings 

DIOAKE ww an x 

Mother, O Mother. wherefore dost thou sleep ! 

Arise and answer for thy children’s sake | 

Thy future calls thee with a manifold sound 

The crescent honours, splendours, victories vast ; 

Waken, O slumbering Mother, and be crowned. 

Who once wert empress of the sovereign Past. 
—Surojani Naidu. 

It is moblet fcr 4 nation, as for a man, to 
struggle towards excellence with its own natural 
force and vitality, however blindly and vainly, 
than to l!ve in irreproachable decency under 
expert guidance from without. 

—H. W. Nevinson. 

The Devine right of the Kings may have 
been a place for feeble tvrants, but the Devine 
tight of Government is Keystone of human 


Progress and wire _ i¢ Government’s sink into 
police, and a tic: ry is degraded into a mob. 

—-Disraeli. 

28? fir ee Jefoar an enemy without having 

learnt ta ite him from the bottom of your 

Peart. —/J. Stalin. 


The Salvation Army must continue to do its 
part in preserving the “welfare and dignity of 
humanity.” 

“The Salvation Army has its moments of 
discouragement over evils which are evident in 
some prescnt trends—evils which are dangerous 
for the political social and spiritual welfare of 
all nations.” — Dike of Windsor. 

What is dangerous js bower wielded for the 
sake of power, not power wielded forthe sake 
of genuine good. —Lertrand Russel, 

he unwise man_ uses his strength egotisti. 
cally emphasises himself harshly against the 
man who is weak where he is strong, and hates 
and canceals his own weakness, The wise one 
in the measure of his wisdom, respects and seeks 
to understand the different strength of others 
and to use his own distinctive power with and 
not against his fellowmen, in the service of the 
common good to which cach one of them 1s 
ultimately as necessary as he. =i. G Wells, 

When Nations Violate Accepted Principles 
Intervention is justified. —Pruman, 

Real political issues cannot be manufactured 
by the Jeaders of parties and cannot be evaded 
by them. They declare themselves and come 
out of the depths of that deep which we call 
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public opinion. —=Garfidd. 
in politics it is almost a common place trai 
the party of order or stability anda party «i 
progress; or reform are both necessary ele. 
ments of a healthy state of volitical life. 
—J.S. Mil, 
Ideas are cosmopolitan. They have the 
lioerty of the world. You have mo right to take 
the sword and cross the bounds of other na. 
tions, and enforce of them laws or institutions 
they are unwilling to receive. But there is no 
limit to the sphere of ideas. Your thoughts and 
feelings, the whole world lies open to them. 
and you have the right to send them into any 
latitude, and to give them sweep around the 
earth, to the mind cf every human being. 
—H.W. Beccher. 
To see the universal and ail-pervading spirit 
ef Truth face to face, one must be able to love 
the meanest of creation as oneself. And aman 
who aspires after that cannot afford to keep our 
of any field of life. That is why my devotion 
to Truth has drawn me into the field of politics. 
Those who say that religion has nothing to do 
with politics do not know what religion means. 
—M. AK. Gandhi, 
There is no politics devoid of religion. 
They subserve religion. Politics bereft of reli- 
Zion are a death-trap because they kill the spirit. 
—ATI. Gandhi. 
The greatest pleasure in life is to doa good 
deed in secret and have it discovered by accident. 
—Charles Lamb. 


Insules are "os bad Coins ; we cannot help 
their being of s-.; ‘O us, bue we need Not take 
them, i, A, Puryeon. 

bop 


Pa" free By itself is g great moral] 


Virtiiey fae cnings that are tight, things that 
are ‘undamentally sound,” 
—Sir Stafford Cripps, 
The essential need is for moral backing for 
political and ©conomic advances, We are sufer- 
ing from over emphasis on Material and under 
emphasis on spiritual, values Of life. We should 
tivive the Spititual power of mankind, 
~ Sr Stafford Cripps. 
There was never a good war or a bad beace. 
—B. Frinklin, 
This is true liberty when freeborn men, 
havits to advise the public, may Speak free, 
—~ Milton- 
The only freedom worth Possessing is that 
Which gives enlargement ‘to , people’s energy, 
intellect, and Virtues. The Savage males his 
Oast of freedom. But what is its worth? He 
is, indecd, free from what he calls the yoke of 
civil institutions, But other and Worse chains 
bind him. — Channing, 
The conduct of a Wise politician js Very 
Suited to the present Posture of affairs. Often 
by forcroing a part he saves the Whole and 
¥ yielding in a smaller matter secures greator. 
—Plutarch,. 
A politician weakly and amiably in the right, 
is nO match for a Politician tenaciously in the 
wrong, — Whipple. 
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Universal Truth 


CHAPTER A £11 


A 


4 eae should be guarded with courage and 
dil self-restraint. In Dharma is truth rooted. 
Dharma indeed is supreme in the world. 
—R. R. Rajput. 
If we all discharge our duties, tights, will not 
be far to seek. If leaving duties unperformed 
we run after rights, they will escape us like a 
will—O ! the-whisp. The more we persue them, 
the farther wil] they fly. — Mahatma Gandhi. 
“He is the one without a second,” and that 
the local Gods of the past, they have their 
places, all circling round the one who is the 
centre of all life. omit. De, Rajput. 
“I stablished this universe with a portion of 
myself, and I remain.’ —Shri Krishna. 
“All powerful the one, but powerless the 
other.” —BLrhat Aranyaka. 
“Be ye therefore perfect; as your father which 


_ in Heaven is perfect.” —Christianity. 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXI 
Gather ye rose.buds while ye may, 
Old time is still a flying : 
And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To morrow Wil] be dying. 
The glorious lamp of Heaven, the sun, 
The higher he’s a getting 
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The sooner wi!! his race be run, 
And nearer he ’s to setting. 
That age is #2 best which is the first 
. hen = «th and blood are warmer ; 
ont being snene, the worse, and worst 
__ Times, still succeed the former. 
Vhen be not coy, but use your time ; 

And while ye may. go Marry: 

For having lost but once your prime 

You may for ever tarry. 

—R, Herrick, 

The knower of the Supreme Being Knows 
that the nine portaled lotus-flower enclosed with 
the triple Gunas of the subtle elements wherein 
tesides the living (individual soul.) 

; —Atharva Veda X. 8.48, 

There is an impregnable fort of the luminous 
facalties, is surrounded. Therein laid a golden 
treasure-chest is full of bliss begirt with light. 

—Atharva Veda, X, 2.31. 

“The untouched soul is greater than all the 
worlds because the worlds by it subsists) ; smaller 
than subtlecies of things minutest ; last of 
ultimatcs, sits in the hallow of heart of all that 
lives ? 

The body is the city, and its heart rhe 
palace, and the Royal Presence there Ahid, invi- 
sible, close. subtle thing on an ethereal Lotus. 
seat enthroned, the spiric Atman ? ” 

The soul is high than the spirit. And highest 
of all the allembracing One, Purusha ? Over, 
or beyond, is nauzht ! innermost, utmest, inf 
nite is This ? ” —Veda. 
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God moves in a mysterious way, 

His wonders to perform 
He plants His tootsteps in the sea, 

And rides upon the storm. 
Deep in unfathomable Mines, 

Of never-failing skill. 
He tresaures up his bright besigns, 

And works his sovereign will. 

— Cowper, 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXII 

Sleep on, and dream of Heaven awhile— 

Tho’ shut so close thy laughing eyes, 
Thy rosy lips still wear a smile 

And move, and breathe delicious sighs ? 
Ah, now soft blushes tinge her cheeks 

And mantle o’er Fer neck of snow : 
Ah, now she murmurs, now she speaks 

What most I wish—and fear to know 
She starts she trembles, and she weeps ? 

Her fair hands folded on her breast : 
—And now how like a saint she sleeps ? 

A seraph in the realms of rest ? 
Sleep on secure above control 

Thy thoughts belongs to Heaven and thee: 
And may the secret of the soul 

Remain within its sanctuary ? 

—S. Rogers. 


That individual soul is desireless, firm, im. 
mottal, self-existent, contended with the essence 
of Divinity and lacking nothing for its perfec- 
tion. The man who knows the individual soy] 
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to be firm, undecnving and ever vouns does not 
fear death. —Arth, Veda. X. &.49, 


Vhe immertal soul, with tho mortal body 
occupVing the same locality attain tights and 
wWroitg modes of existence being grasped by the 
subsistence of his life which is the result of his 
Own action. But of them ceaselessly move. 
towards all directions and attains various stages, 

ne 18 perceived the other is not. 
—fig. Veda. 1.164-38. 

The birds-like souls With fine wings, enjoyers 
of the sweet fruit of their action rest and pro-~ 
create their offspring on the entire tree of the 
universe. Holy men Say that on the top most 
part of the very tree lies the sweetest fruit of 
salvation. But the soul who does not know 
the Father, cannot have it for enjoyment. 

—fig. Veda, I, 164-22. 

“If,” said the Teacher “you follow that course 
of conduct, Misery will result.” —T ceacher, 

“As the wheels of a cart follow on the heels 
of the ox, so misery follows on the commission 
of evil. As the wheels of the cart follow the 
heels of the ox, so happiness follows on the com- 


Mission of right.” —Lord Huddha. 
“Let the greatest among you be as he that 
doth Serve.” —Christ of Sudaca., 
Eat and clothe thyscif, and thou may’st be 
happy ; 


But without fear and faith there is no savla- 


tion. —G. Nanak. 
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How can one sunk in the ocean sustain an 
other above the waves? God alone is all 
powerful: He can create, and He can destroy. 

—C. Gobind Sting, 

The Lord of the Lords is the One God, 
the almighty God himself O4 Nanak! his 
qualities are beyond comprehension. 





G.. Nednak, 

Remember the Primal Truth; Truth which 
was before the world began, Truth which is, and 
Truth, O Nanak ! which will remain, 


By reflection it cannot be understand, if 
times innumerable it be considered. 

By meditation it cannot be attained how 
much soever the attention be fixed. 

A hundred wisdoms, even a hundred thou- 
sand, not are accompanies the dead. 

How can Truth be told, how can falsehood 
be untravelled ? 

O Nanak ! by following the will of God, as 
by him ordained. —G. Nanak. 


That celestial entity which goeth far when 
man is working and wonders similarly while he 
is sleeping and that which travels far and wide 
is the only one light of all the lights. May that 
mind of mind be possessed of noble intentions. 


=i aj. isda, 2 IT. 7. 
Through whose kind order the patient wise 
men perform their works or Sacrifices and that 


which is mysterious stated in the inmost recess 
of all creatures : may that mind of mind be 
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vossessed of noble atentions. 
lay. Veda. XXKIV 9 
Ths. whir ss os endowed with the faculties of 
COgMiion, te igetion and retention and that 
Weck. ities immortal lighe placed within the 
seit ot ol creatures and thac without whose 


order mo work can be accomplished : may that 
Inind of mind be possessed in noble intention. 
—=Viay Veda, XX STI. 3 
That immortal, substance by which all this 
world that which was, is and will be, is fully 
comprehended and under whose authority the 
yajna presided by seven Hotas is extended ; may 
that mind of mind be possessed of noble inten- 
tions. Va, Veda, ORT. £ 
Whercin the Rig the Sama the Yaju and 
wherein the Atharva Vedas are placed together 
like spokes in the navel of the chariot— wheel 
and wherein the cognitive faculty of all the 
crcature is interwoven may that mind of mind 
be possessed of auspicious ideas, 


—Yaj. Veda. XX XIV. 6. 


As the most skilful charioteer drives the 
horses with the reins the mind controls mankind 
(by over keeping them under its way); that 
mind remains within the heart, it is most swift 
(in movement) agile may that mind of mind 
be possessed of noble intentions. 

—Vaj. Veda. NXNTIX. 4G. 

Two birds (two spirits vis the find and the 
supreme) which, knit with the bonds of friend- 
ship, reside on the same tree (of the material 
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universe). One i.e. the finite Spirit enjoys the 
sweet ripe fruit (of it produced by his aetions) 
whereas the other (the supreme spirit simply 
lcoks all round without enjoying its fruitage. 
—Rig. Veda J. 164-20, 
In reality | know not what | am, for I am 
placed within and wonder with fettered mind ; 
when I will be able to attain to the pr nordial 
product of the Eternal Law, then and then only 
I will obtain a share of this (Divine: world, 
—Rig. Veda, 1-1¢2-37, 
I feel there is some presence, which feels 
me with elevated thoughts. —Wordsworth, 
XXXXXXXXXXNNXIV 
“Life is real, life is earnest 
And the grave is not its goal.” —~Psalm, 
XXXXXXXXXKXXXxY 
“Our birth is a leep and a forgetting ; 
The soul that comes With us—our life’s Star. 
Hath bad elsewhere irs setting. 
And cometh from afar.” —Wordsworth. 
“Iam the Lord, and there is none else : | 
form the ‘light and create darkness; I make 
Peace, and create evil, I the Lord do all these 
things.” —Prophet Isaiah, 
“Tam the gambling of the cheat ” 
—Shri Krashna,. 
“Light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world,” —Christian part, 


“One, self existent, Himself the Creater. O 
Nanak ! One Continueth another never was and 
never will be. —G. Nanak. 

9 
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By the work of love the seed will germinate ; 
thou mayest behold happy the homes of -persons 
who thus act. —G. Nanak. 

Make the knowledge that life is frail] thy 
shop, the true Name thy"stock-in-trade : make 
meditation and contemrlation thy piles of 
vessels ; put the true Name intothem. 

—G. Nanak, 

‘val wich the dealers of the true Name, and 


thou shalt gladly take home thy profits. 
—G. Nanak. 


Make thy hearing of the sacred books thy 
merchan‘lise truih the horses thou takest to the 
sell ; 
Tie up virtues as thy travelling expenses, and 
think not in thy heart of tomorrow. 

When thou arrivest inthe land of God, thou 
shalt obtain happiness in His abode- 
—G. Nanak, 

Make attention thy service, faithin the Name 
thine occupation ; 

Make the restraint of evil thy effort, so shall 


men congratulate thee. , 
God will look on thee, O Nanak, with an eye 
of favour and thy complexion shall brighten 
feurfeld. -G. Nanak. 
When thou embraced virtues thou salt know 
God; Virtue shall abide with thee and voice 
be put to fright. | —(#, Nanak, 
The egg of superstition hath burst; the wind 
is illumined ; 
. The Guru hath cut the fetters of the feet 
ard freed che captive. —Guru Arjan. 
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Man’s mind is wanton ; if thou restrain it, 
thou shalt plant thy feet firmly on the way to 
haqiaqat. 

Make thy body field*, good works the seed, 
irrigate with God’s name ; 

Make thy heart the caltivator ; God will 
germinate in thy heart, and thou shalt thus 
obtain the dignity of Nirvan ! , 

Become a husbandman, make good works thy 
soil, and the word of God thy seed; ever 
irrigate with the water of truth faith shall 
germinate and thus even a fool shall know the 
distinction between heaven and hell, 

—-G, Nanak. 

Think not that thou shalt find the Lerd by 
mere words in the pride of wealth and the 
splendour of beauty life hath been wasted, 

—G. Nanak, 

The sin of tha body* is a puddle, the mind is 
a toad therein, which valueth nor at all the 
lotus —G Nanak. 

The humble bee is the teacher, who prea- 
cheth incessantly ; but can the Guru cause a 
man to understand who will not understand 2? 

--G. Nanak. 

Make the mind the ploughman good acts 

the cultivation, Modesty the irrigating water, 





eee 
*-Sri Rag, Also ranslated-clear thy grourd, make the 
word thy seed. Faith shall germinate, 

"The body is compared to a puddle the mind toa toad 
‘which Loves the puddle, but sets vo value on the beau'iful 
lotus Of epiritual wisdom. The spiritual guide, like the 
bee Unceagjngly huns his message. 
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and thy tody the field to till, 

The narne ths seed, contentment the harrow, 
and the garb of humility thy fence:—G. Nanak. 
c Eis: shis obeisance—to the Great Lord 
wher only coe really free can approach ; Whe 
is Great'r than the Scriptures which profess to 
reveai li1m:; Who is Bigger than all the universe 
and yet smaller than the most imperceptible 
atom; Who is the Chief of the celestial hordes. 
the Guides at humanity ! 
“Se leng as this body is an good health, ” 
ld age at a distaince, the senses are strong, and 
some days of life are yet left the wise man 
should vigorously strive for his highest good. 
What does it profit a man who starts digging 5 

well when the house is already on fire. 
—Bhirtrahari, 


The pursuit of Truth is true bhakti (devo- 
tion). It is the path that leads to God, and, 
therefore, there is no place in it for cowardice, 
No place for defeat. It is the talisman by which 
death itself becomes the portal to life eternal, 

—M. Gandhi. 

“Who casting off the body, goes forth think- 
ing upon Me only at the time of the end, he 
entereth into My being; there is no doubt of 
that’’ —Gita, (Ch. 8. Shloka-5) 

Have we not all one father? Hath not one 
God created us? Why do we deal treacherously 
every man against his brother, by profaning the 
covenant of our fathers ? ~ Malachi. 


“Open ye gates, that the righteous nation 
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which keepeth the truth may enter in.” 
Iscezah 26 : 2. 
I am the way, and the truth, and the life.” 
John 14 - G. 
The sun and moon O Lord are thy lamps ; 
the firmament, Thy salver ; the Orbs of the 
stars the pearls enchased init. The perfume of 
the sandal is Thine incense ; the wind is Thy 
fan ; all the forests are Thy flowers, O Lord of 
life. =r. Nanak. 
In proportion as earthly desires rule in the 
heart, the love of God finds less space therein ; 
€ven though the soul, thus swayed by earthly 
affections be in a state of grace, 


—St. Alphonsiis Liipourt, 


Where is the reward of goodness 

(le is in the other world) 
Which way lies redemption ? 

(It is in doing benevolent deeds ) 
Where in lie righteousness and bountiful 


humanity ? 


. They are in detesting untruth and arro. 


gance.) 
What constitutes the best mind ? 
(It is in wishing no one ill). 
Where reign thy authority O Lord ? 
(It is over all the world.) Prophet Zoroaster, 
14th Vohu Khshalhra Gatha 51-4 Code of 
Morality. 
“Subject to Him. who put all things under 
Him, and God shal] be all in all. 5, £ aw, 


All shall perish, save His Face,’ 1] Vuran, 
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Evoived and the non evolved (both the mattezy 
exist in the wide extending space (which is) the 
bitth-place of energy in the bosom of the infinite 
God. |n the beginning of the Cycle of the universe 
manifested the self-refulgent God, the otigin of 
the law cternal power-exerting soul anti the milk- 
like subsistence producing ptakriti (matter in its 
subtle state.) —-Rig Veda X. 5. 7. 

According to law—and order—there are three 
Hunminatine substances which are perceived per- 
forming various actions of the world, One of 
them sows the seed in the beginning of the Cycle 
for the creation of the world (i.e. God) One 
observes the world by all his powers (de, soul), 
And the one whose force in action are seen but its 
essence is nat visible (7.c, matter in subtle state). 

— Rig Veda, 1-163-44., 

One (7c. the soul! is even subtler than hair 
and the one (7c. praktiti) is invisible (in its 
essence) but the subtlest and the most pervading 
Divinity is the only object of my love. 

Athair, Veda. X. 8, 25, 

In the spaceless Realm of the Light God, the 
past, prescnt and the future do not exist past and 
futute ate two things only in relation to you, in 
reality they are one, —Jalal-ud_din Roomz, 

(O thou who has last thyself in non self (other 
than thyself) thou hast not distinguished the 
others from thyself, Thou stoppest at every 
form that thou assumest and sayest ‘‘that am "3 
by God you are not that.) —Jalal-nd-din Room. 

As one luminous point swiftly revolving 
appears to be a citcle ; the circle considered as 
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real is an Illusion ; the truth lies in the realization 
that it is only the revolution of one point, 
—Jalal-ud-din Roomi. 
‘The Idea ithe word) is one but to our sight 
Own fo the velocity of rutation a point appears 
like a crete? —Jalal-ud.din Roomi. 
“If vou dave in the house ten lamps, though 
evervons be diterent in rorm the other, you can 
not disnecaish the Hehe of the one from the 


otbersesl tle maining fren the Scripture and 
say "woo net make Chtinction between the 
prophets’ —/aaleud din Roomi, 


Yeuoare in space bur your Essence is ‘n the 
spaceless Realm, close ycur business here and 
open it there. This world (of space) has come 
Out inte exr-tence out of the spaccless and out of 
pl cemess it has secured a place. 

Jalal ve-din Room. 

(O my tricnd! the Realm cf Command is 
spaceless and the Comander, therefore, must be 
still more free from space. ) 

(When the dise of the sun appears in the East 
No trice of the night or the etars is found, Similar 
isthe cise with the seekers of the Presence of 
God; ¥.cn God appears the seeker sinks into 
nothingse-s, Inthe Civine Presence he perishes 
and then ex sts and docs not exist, This existence 
IN NOD-ex.stence is a peculiar phencmenon, in the 
atempt to understand which, many 3n intellect is 

ard the pen when it reaches this point is 
split.) 
—Fron. my taphustcs af Rumi By Kholifa 
Abdul Hakim M. A. 
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The image af the Beloved has settied in the 
<yes s how car any other object enter them, 
. “The way farer wil] himself go back when he 
nhids wie resthoyse packed to the ful.” 
ig. ¢ : — Rahim, 
_ “itis no longer possii:te even to apply collys 
rum The Beloved has settled in the eyes : how 
cao any different person enter them. —Kabir, 
I have none to Count upon during the eight 
Watches and twenty four hours of the live long 
day. 
Those alone dwellest in the eyes ; even sleep 
has no access there. ~ Kabir, 
Fear not : for Jam with thee : | will bring thy 
seed from the east and gather thee from the west ; 
I wil say to the North, give up ; and to the south , 
keep not back : bring my sons from far, and my 
daughters from the ends of the earth ; even every 
one that is called by my name ; for I have created 
him for my glory, | have formed him ; yea, I have 
made hin. ~ [80 43-5-9, 
Who art thou, that thou shouldst be afraid of 
amortal man? To day he is, and tomortow he 
appcarcth no morte Fear God. and thou shalt have 
no feat of man’s terrors, —Thonas A. Kempis. 
“Verily ] say unto you, That a rich man shall 
hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven And 
agun I say unto you, It is easier for a camel to 
80 through the eye of a needle, than for a tich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God.” 
(Malt, 19 +23, 24), 
“Keep himself unspotted from the world”, as 
an expression of the ‘pure and undefiled worship 
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ot God the Father’, Jas. 1: 26, 27, 
“Wash vou, make you clean ; put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes ; cease 
to do evil; learn to do well; seek judgment, 
telieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead 
for the widow. Come now, and let us reason to- 
gather, saith the Lord [Jehovah] ” 
—(fsa. 1: 16-18). 
(Ps. 34 « 12-14; 1 Pet. 3:14, } 1 
“Twill take heed to my ways, that I sin not 
with my tongue: I will keep my mouth with a 
bridle, while the wicked is before me,” 
(Ps. 39; 1). 
“Be not conformed to this world ; Lut be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, that 
ye may prove what is that good, and acceptable, 
and p.rtect, will of God.” — (Rom. 122 2.) 
‘Put yourselves to the proof, not me ; tést 
yourselves, to see if “ou are in the faith. Do you 
Mot understand that Christ Jesus is within you | 
Otherwise vou must be failures.” 
~ 2Cor.12:192 and 13; 5, Moffatt. 
“Cetend the poor and fatherless : do justice 
to the afflicted and needy,” 
“True renunciation means renunciation of 
Objects of cnjoyment as well as the attachment 
for them.” Shani Parva 192- 7 


Life like a dome of many coloured glass stains 
€ white radiance of eternity. — Shelley. 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXV] 
“More things <re wrought by prayer, 
Than this world dreams of. 
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For what arc men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life with the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands in ptayet 
Both for themselves and those who call them 
friends,” 
—Tennyson. 
‘Out of suspicion we repudiated him, in anger 
we slew him, in love shall we now accept him, 
because, through death, he has come to life within 
all of us, that great Conquetor of Death,” 
—Robindranath Tagore. 


Lord is our Brother our Bigetter and the 
ordainer of the entire universe. He knows al! 
the worlds and all the objects contained therein, 
it is in Him where the enlightened persons 
obtaining salvation move freely in the third 
stage of their Divine life. —Yaj. 32-10. 


1 have arisen from the earth to the mid- 
world, { have arisen from the mid world to 
heaven, from the level of the firmament of 
beaven | have gone to the Sun.werld, the Light. 

—ajur Veda. 

Pleasant is the night for tho:e who long Him 

in their hearts. —G. Nanak. 


Abide pure amid at the impurities of the 


world ; thus salt thou find the way of religion. 
—G. Nanak. 
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Universal Thruth 


CraPl er fff 
7m 
AXXXXXKXXXXXXVIL 
I pray Thee ! O light of light, 
| Flowing stream cf delight. 
Most Splendour ever bright, 
O Playful beloved life of life. 
Hark the Jament ! evading from sight, 
O heart’s Magnet life of life. 
Fs Deis Rajput. 
O Lord of light be peace in the heavenly 
region, may peace reign on the earth, and the 
water be soothing. The medicinal herbs be 
healing, plants be calm to all, and the enlighten- 
ed persons being peaceto us. The holy hymns 
of the vedas may spread peace through out the 
world. May all other Objects give us peace, 
peace even bring peace to all. And may that 
peace come to me ever. Om peace peace peace. 
—Yaj Veda. XX NVL.17. 
O Brahma ! let there be bern in the Empire 
man devoted toe the attainment of spiritual 
knowledge full of spiritual splendour, let there 
be born Rajanya.man skilled in military enter. 
Prise, heroic in Spirit, master of the science of 
military weapons and mighty warrior who can 
totally vanquish the enemy ; let there be born 
cow giving abundent of milk, ox, carrier of 
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neavy loads 21d horses of high speed ; woman 
skilled in various industries and may the son of 
this devotee be expert in social works while he 
attains his youth may he be heroic (when studies 
the devine law); all-conquering and possessor of 
wat-charlot. May the cloud rain on the required 
occasions, may the fruit-bearing trees bear ripe 
fruits in abundance and may the power of ac. 
quisition and preservation of property ever 
remain in us. — kaj Veda X XIT 22, 

O self.refulzent God! lead us on the path of 
virtue for the acquirement of physical and spiri- 
tual wealth as Thou knowest all the procedure 
of works and wisdom underlying therein please 
remove the sinful acts from us which make us 
Stray so that, we may remain ever engaged in 


uttering Thy praise in various ways> 
—laj Veda, 40.16. 


O Lord! may the atmosphere give us peace 
and safety and may both these heaven and the 
earth be secure for us. May we be free from 
danger from west and cast and may there be no 
fear for us from north and south. 

—Atharva Veda, NIX. 15-8, 

O Lord of light! may we be fearless of our 
friends and even of those who are unfriendly to 
us, may we never fall in dread of those whom 
we know and even of those whom we do not 
know. May we remain free from any apprehen- 
sion by night and inthe day-time and may all 
the (beings residing im various) quarters be 
friendly to us. —Atharva Veda. XEX. 15 6. 


“a 
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O Truthful one ! the protector of the world, 
if we ever happen to be like those men who are 
wanting in honour and fame, then O God! of 
supreme power make us worthy of recutation 
conferring on us the gift of beautiful and speedy 
means of conveyance such as horses etc.) and of 
tays cf light of knowledge thousand-fold. 

~ Rig Veda J. 29,1, 

O Indra! (God of supreme power) destroy 
this ass like ever praying sinful propensity (from 
Cur mind) ;O Lord of Extensive Bounty, make 
us worthy of reputation conferring on us the gift 
of beautiful and speedy means of conveyance 
and of rays of light of knowledge thousand-fold. 

Rig Veda. 1 29-8. 

O my Lord! let the wind (of sinful cravings) 
ble wing tortuously (in our mind) fall far behind 
the forest cf oblivian:; O Lord cf Extensive 
Bounty, make us worth of reputation conferring 
on us the gift of beautiful and speedy means of 
conveyance and of rays of light of knowledge 
thousand. fold Ray Veda, 1.29 6. 

As men have heard, O Lord, so all call Thee 
great ; 

But hath any one ever seen how great Thou 
art : 

Thcu worth can not be estimated or dis- 
cribed : 
th They who seck to discrike it are absorbed in 

Ce. 

My Lord who knoweth Thy merits ? 

hy demerirs cannot be numbered, G. Nanak, 
O true formless One, Thou art in Thine own 
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place. —G. Nanak. 

Thou wise and Omniscient, art an ocean; 
how can a fish obtain a knowledge of Thy 
limit ? 

Wherever I look, there art Thou : 

—G. Nanak. 

O Self-refulgent God ! Protect us with thy 
mighty succour from all the enemies and even 
trom mortal beings who hate us, 

—Sam Veda 1-1-6, 

O self refulgent God ! just like child I, attract 
Thy mind (towords myself) even from thy 
loftie:t position for this purpose. I ever desire, 
Thy presence by means of my supplications, 

—Sam Veda 1-1-8. 

All creating God—is the disposer knoweth 
all the wer.ds, and all things existing ; He is the 
only one—Name giver of all the shining objects. 
fim alone all other being attain ‘for) He is the 
only one s lution of al! our) interrogations. 

— fig. Veda. 10-8253. 

O Life ot my life! If it is through my inborn 
weakness | commie errors and go astray, O 
Supreme Being, be kind upcn me and have 
mercy. —Riy Veda VII, 89 3. 

Life of my life. I shal] ever try to keep my 
body pure, knowing that thy living touch is 
upon all my limbs. 

I shall ever try to keep all untruths out from 
my thoughts, knowing that thou art that which 
has kindled the light of reason in my mind. 

I shall -ever try to drive all evils away from 
my heart and keep my love in flower. knowing 
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that thcu hast chy seat in the inmost shrine of 
my heart. 

And it shall te my enceavour to reveal thee 
in Ty acticns, bnowing it is thy power that gives 
me str-nith toacr. —Reltrdranath Tugore. 

ANXXXXXXXXNXNVIT 

Inkenetor ! all things are Thice, 

Ai Warith 'O Thou Might I vine. 

Oheyter wiser than We know, 

Lee a C Chitie creature judge J ee so 

Wetuk Thee for our shepherd keep, 

Safein the t. 1! Thy teelish she 0. 


—/slam, 
OCcd, “wo the naies fou. the world is its 
home.” Give us tke strength v3.) dererminn. 


Cion to the above the borrie:s of castes ~nmd com 
munities, j 2 jsdices and q]! Wi-bes und sow the 
eeedcf harmony among our tillow being: and 
taite ancw word family, Witose watch word is 
love, whese soul is the portal of heaven, whose 
voice is th: voice cf Thy divinity, whose action 
is Curity—sub jin bUrity steeped in tie golden 
colour cf Sterry and béacwy =the diss; of 
the artist, che tame cf the pct, the ruigon w'etre 
of the Philesopher. 
€ crave union with Thee, O Lord. 

O Ged, give me the Powrr of understanding, 
the spirit ot true love and the Consciousness of 
‘dmmense Ccmpassicn, which the great Buddha 
bad for the wees ard <cifferings ¢f all beings, 
high or low, near or far, visible or Invisible. Juste 
ms O Lord, are imm@anert in Muture, may 
#Y soul and heart rise in infinite Compassion for 
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che sufferings and miseries of others. May the 
four corners of the earth be filled with my 
chouchts of love. Nay, give me strength, © 
God, ¢3 translate my loving thoughts into fulfil. 
ment of deeds. May I bind the wounds of the 
sick and the ailing and assuage their sufferings 
with my own hands. Let this be my daily 
prayer to Thee, © Lord ; ‘May all beings escape 
from suffering and want, 


© God, Thou art that Light of Truth, which 
shines through Eternity. Thou art that Ccean 
of Love the waves of which ro!! on and feed the 
uungry hearts that pine for Thy grace and 
mercy. [tis thought—our mind —thai deludes 
us that we know everything — It is this d lusion 
that is che cause of our pain and suffering. [ake 
away from us all sense of egotism and ma -e us 
humble. The tree that is laden with truit bends 
down in humility. Make us humble, for what 
little we do, it is because of Thy will, Thy com- 
mand, Thy love, Thy beneficence, Take as to 
Thy bosom and give us wisdom to live in peace 
and purity and selflessness. 


O self refulgent God! the innermost self of 
the universal frame the man whose speech is 
purified makes Thee manifest in his heart (by 
means of his laudation). Thar, Thou O Holy 
One ! please hear our invocations. 

—Sam Veda 1 1-29, 

O sclf refulgent God! we commune with 
Thee, the object of our invocation, who art our 
object of realisation. Lord cf all creatures. those 
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are all resplendent and surer eminently Heroic. 
—Sam Veda 1-1.26. 
O most Beautiful Lord! Thou art splendour, 
implant splendour in me ; Theu art valour, 
implant valour in me ; Thou art power, implant 
Power in me; Thou art Vitality, implant vitality 
in me ; Thou art vehemence, implant vehemence 
in me ; Thou art Endurance, implant endurence 
in me, —Vaj Veda. XIX. 9. 
‘If 1 go up into Heaven, Thou ait there aid 
l make my bed in Hel!, behold, Thou art there 
also; if 1 take the Wings cf the morning and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 


there shall Thy Hand guide me, and Thy right 
Hand lead me,” —Babylon, 


O Atman_—traveller of the path cf life? 
have the horses {of sense organs) under thy 
control; be a traverser of the path of Virtue, 
conquerer of the supreme goal make laudation 
to me, O human being !to me alone! all these 
visible objects may prove to te the store of 
immense wealth to you, in the midst of rich 
Fersons. — fig. Veda, VItU-1-30, 

(“O Gods! may we hear with our ears words 
that are auspicious, O Gods, worthy of our offer- 
ing, may we see with our eyes rights that are aus. 
Picious ; with G&rm limbs and bodies, and singing 
your praises, may we attain the God—given 
length of life.”) —Yaj \ed4, 25.2}. 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXIX 

O life of my life ! 

The true light ; 

lo 


( L4o 

Broom the uncleaned sensetive Spot 

And blush che unsealed lotus of my heart, 

With Thy vivid beawiful hymns 

52 that, L may never loose, 

The bliss of Thy touch 

'o tne play of the many. —R. R. Rajput. 

O Savitar (All creating God) please keep far 
from us all evils (from thought word and deed) 
and guide us to righteou; thouzhts wich can 
t2ad us to immortality, —VYaj XXX 3, 

My homage be to that } fighty One. Who is 
the Ordainer of all that existed in the past and 
of that which will exist in future and whose 
essence is bliss alone. Oh ae Hb, 


Tne Lord of light: wao possess?s all the 
luminous worlds within himself and exists from 
the very eternity, is the only one manifest Lord 
of all the created objects. Who i; supporting 
this earth and the Heaven: to that All-blishful 
Divinity we offer our humble worship. 

Rig Veda X 121-1, 

That Lord of lords : who is the giver of phy- 
sical vigour and spiritual force, and whose order 
is carried out by all the Luminous objects and 
by the enlighten persons, whose shadow (of 
grace) is immorality and whos: (disfavour) is 
death ; to that blissful Divinity we offer our 
humble worship, —Rig Veda X. 121-2. 

The Lord, who by the greatness of his power 
is the sole Ruler of living and lifeless cbjects 
existing in this world. Who is the Almighty 
Lord of these bepeds and quadrupeds : to that 
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All blissful Divinity we offer our humble wer- 
ship. —Rig Veda X. 121-8. 
_ The sovereign Arbiter, by whom the humanly 
region has been made steadfast by whom the 
luminous space is supported and the state of 
salvation is attained. Who has measured all 
the worlds in the vast atmosphere t to that AIL 
blissful Divinity we offer our humble worship, . 
| —RigVedd X. 121.5. 
O Lord of the entire creatures! There is no 
other besides Thee, who can exercise commard 
over all these created objects. Thetefore we 
make offerings of al] Our aspirations to Thee 
alone. O Lofty chief ; accept them so that, we 
may be the possessers of all kinds of riches. 
—Rig Veda X, 121-10. 
XXXXXXXXXKXXX¥X 
O just “distributor” encline, 
Our he irt to keep Devine, 
_ Lord of the two fold roads We fray, 
Lead us upon the rightful way. 
—Islam, 
Thou hast made me known to friends whom 
Iknew not. Fhou hast given me scats in tome 
not my own. . 
Thou hase brought the distant near and 
made a brother of the Stranger. . 
When one knows Thee then alien there is 
fone. Then no door is shut. O grant me my 
Prayer that I may never loose-the bliss of the 
touch of the One in the Play of the many. 
—Rabindranath Tagore. 
-O Master Robter, where indeed hast Thou 
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Humility is tic wo d, forbearance the virtue, 
and civility tie priceless spell, 
Make thse three thy dress, © sister, and the 


spouse shali cme into power ! G. Nanak. 
Death en ereth not where the soul’s light 
1s blended with God's —G Nanak. 
The God giveth, the receiver groweth weary 
of receiving, —G. Nanak. 


Make continence thy furnace, resignation thy 
goldsmith, understanding thine anvil, divine 
knowledge thy tools, the fear of God thy bellows 
austerities thy fire, divinelove thy crucible, and 
melt God's name therein, in such a true mint the 
world shall be coined. This is the practice of 
those on whom God looketh with an eye of 
favour Nanak, the kind one by a glance maketh 
them happy G. Nanak, 

The ait is the guru water our father and the 
gteat cart out mother ; Day and night are our 
two nurses, male and female, who set the whole 
world a playing 

Here the denizens of the world are likened to 
children Their father is said to be water, the 
human sperm; the earth like a mother affords 
them nutriment ; day supply them with occup- 
ation ; the night bells them to rest; and the 
breath of the Guru imparts divine instruction. 

Merits and demerits shall be read out in the 
ptesence of the Judge. According to men’s acts, 
some shall be near and others distant from God. 

They who have pondered on the name and 
departed after the completion of their toil 

Shall have countinances made bright. O Nanak 3. 
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now many shall be emancipated in company with 
them. —G. Nanak. 

Nanak the Guru is the tree of contentment, 
whose bios om is religion and whose fruit is 
devine Lnow'edge. 

It aboundeth in succulence and js ever green, 
it ripenet by sood works and medita ion, Honour 
Is obtained by partaking of its relish, it is the 
greatest of pitts. 

There is a tree of gold, its leaves are corals ; 
its blossoms, jewels and rubies. 

It beareth gems for fruit, and the hewtt of him 
who eateth it rejoiceth. 

Nanak it is obtained ji y him on whose fore 
head such destiny hath been recorded, 

3 Nanak. 

A beautiful woman with expressive cyes may 
make the sixteen decorations and render hersejf 
very lovely, yet withou worshij ping Lord of the 
world she would ever be dispised. —G Nana/: 

Reversed are the lotuses of allman’s hearts : 
The tire of evil €nclinations burneth away the 
world. 

The humble-bee, the moth, the elephant, the 
fish, and the deer suffer he consequences of their 
acts and die - --G. Nanak. 

A cow without milk, a bird without wings, 
_ and tillage wih ut water are Of no avail. What 
48 an emperor to whom no obeisance is mace. 
~. Dark is the chamber in which Thy name 

O Lord is not -~G. Nanak. 
Make the word the garden tree, plant jt in 
d soil, and irrigate with Love, 
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‘The one Name is the fruit of all such trees ; 
how shall men obtain it without good works ? : 
, —G. Nanak. 

Owoman inthe prime of youth my beloved 
is playful. 

When a wife entertaineth great love for her. 
Spouse, He mercifully taketh delight in her and 
enjoyeth her. 

Her bed is pleasant in the company of her be- 
loved ; her seven tanks are filled with nectar. 

— G. Nanak. 
© humble-bee, thou wonders among the 
flowers, and very great shall be thy suffering, 
when the lotus closeth on thee. —_.G Nanak. 
plaited my tresses with cosmetic and filled 

the parting of my hair with vermilion ; 

Yet when I went before Thee I was not accept. 
ed: [ shail die of excessive grief. 

Return, © happy sleep, perhaps ] may again 


behold my Lord. —G. Nanak. 
Search not forthe True one affar off ; Ho is 
in every heart —G Nanak. 


Allhail to the great month in which spring 
ever beginneth. 

iver and ever remember the sustainer of the 
earth, and thy heart shall rejo.ce. —G Nanak. 

O most Beautiful Lord! Thou art splendour, 
implant splendour in me; Thou att valour, im- 
plant va'our in me { Thou art power, implant 
power in me ; Thou att vitality, implant vitality 
in me; Thou art vehemence, implant vehemence 
in me; Thou att Endurance, implant endurence 
in me, —Yaj Veda XIX 9. 
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O God, of thy mercy save the world which 
is in flames. 

Sayre it in any way that it may be saved. 

—G. Amardas. 

What worship is this O Thou Distroyer of 
birth ! Unbeaten strain of ecstasy are the tram- 
pets of Thy worship. 

Thou bast a thousand eyes and yet not one 
eye ; Thou hast a thousand forms and yet one 
form ; 

Thou hast a thousand pure feet and yet not 
one foot ; 

Thou hast a thousand organs of smell and yet 
mot cne organ I am fascinated by this play of 
Thine. 

The light which is in everything is Thine, O 
Lord of light. 

From its brilliancy everything is brilliant ; 

By the Guru’s teaching the light becometh 
manifest, 

What pleaseth Thee is the real Arti O God 
my mind is fascinated with Thy lotus feet as 
the humble-bee with the flower: night and day 
I thirst fer them. 

The water cf thy grace to the Sarang 
Nanak, so that it may dwell in Thy name. 

—G, Nanak, 

To that One Friend of the universe; to the 
One Ruler within ; to the King of Kings may 
this humble obeisance be! May He unite my 
vision with that licht of wisdom with which the 
Supreme Lord delights the world rids it of its 
misery! Again and again I bow to Him who 
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loves thos: who resort to Him with thei 
Prayers. 


Lead me from untruth to truth 

Lead m: from darkness to light. 

Lead me from mortality to immortality. 
—Upnishad, 


O Gol! the heaven, earth, and the vasr 
atmosphere be calm: The flowing water be 
soothing. And the plants aad herbs be peaceful. 

— Atharva 19 9-1, 

The night and dawn be sweet for us and 
cvery atom of the earth be full of Sweetness : 

* protecting light of the sun be sweet. 

— Req Veda, 1-90 7, 

O Lord Soma! the trees of che forest be 
filled with sweetness and the rays of the sun be 
full of sweet and splendour. Andthe milchkine 
may produce sweet milk. — Rtg Veda 1-90-8, 

(Sweet do the winds blow unto him who 
desires to ab:de by the moral law ; sweet do the 
stream flow for him.” “Herbs and the very dust 
of the earth is full of Sweetness for him.” 


~~ fig. Veda. 1-90-6,- 


Sap 
(4) Touch her nol/scornfully, Not of the/st tine of her 
Think of her/mournfully A I that/remairs of her, 
Gently and/humanly Now is pure/womanly. 


AU téduzhts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
eat All are but aninisters of love 
a . And fetd his sacred flume. —S T Coleridge 
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It seems hardly necessary to guide the 
modern reader in this direction when so many 
excellent books are available with modern teach. 
ings of so many authors throughout the world. 


I have written this book after I have spent a 
great part of my life in the social service, and 
that too during a very important period of 
world war. 


The experience which gave me a great 
insight into al] religions of the world and 
inspired in me the great events leading upto 
outbreak of hostilities of world war and the 
notorious raping, kidnapping, arson, loot, and 
murdering of innocent childern and women in 
full swing in the whole India (Pakistan and 
Hindustan.) : 


I hope that learned leaders of the word will 
t'y to save the nations of the world from the 
third comming dance of distruction after they 
have studied up this book. 

R. R. Rajpur. 
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